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SUMMARY 


Predicting  the  impact  on  performance  of  introducing  automation  into  dynamic 
human/machine  systems  presents  a  difficult  but  important  challenge  to  the 
designer/analyst  of  such  systems.  This  challenge  is  even  more  daunting  in  the  arena  of 
tactical  Command  and  Control  (C^)  for  advanced  Air  Force  systems,  which  is  the  focus 
of  this  development  effort. 

The  challenge  stems,  in  part,  from  the  inherent  difficulty  in  representing  large-scale 
dynamic  systems  with  multiple  interactive  subsystems,  and  in  part  from  the  inclusion  of 
representations  for  intelligent  and  autonomous  human  operators  in  such  systems.  There 
has  been  a  significant  shortfall  in  the  development  of  integrated  human  performance 
models  that  capture  the  full  range  of  operator  behavior  characterizing  the  capabilities 
and  limitations  that  humans  bring  to  such  systems.  This  difficulty  is  exacerbated  by  the 
time-critical  nature  of  the  Command  and  Control  process  for  ground  controlled  intercept 
(GCI)  in  modem  Air  Force  tactical  plans. 

The  research  reported  in  this  document  concerns  the  prototype  development  of  a 
methodology  to  assess  the  impact  of  automation  on  command  and  control  (C^)  and  battle 
management  systems  in  the  Air  Force.  This  methodology  is  provided  as  an  early 
development  testbed.  It  is  sufficiently  developed  to  support  test  and  evaluation  to 
determine  the  direction  of  continued  work  needed  to  move  the  methodology  from  a 
testbed  to  a  turnkey  system. 

Currently  tactical  C^  systems  are  almost  entirely  unautonuted.  There  are,  however, 
several  ongoing  initiatives  to  automate  significant  portions  of  the  tactical  air  control 
operation  in  the  Air  Force.  To  help  guide  the  implementation  of  these  automation 
initiatives  and  to  predict  the  (^rational  impact  of  this  autoihation,  we  have  developed 
and  implemented  a  prototype  methodology  to  enable  an  analyst  to  simulate 
human/machine  interaction  in  various  automation  alternatives.  This  approach  uses  an 
object-oriented  software  development  paradigm  to  encode  human  operator  behavior, 
tactical  C^  equipment  with  varied  levels  of  assumed  automation,  and  tactical  scenarios. 

In  this  simulation  environment,  the  analyst  can  vary  operational  scenarios  and  C^ 
equipment  characteristics  in  terms  of  the  display/control  topology,  and  then  run  those 
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configiirations  in  conjunction  with  human  performance  nKxlels.  Operational  results,  as 
well  as  the  output  of  human  performance  models,  are  available  for  examination. 

Effort  was  taken  in  the  development  of  this  analytic  capability  to  maintain  a 
generality  in  approach  and  capability,  while  bringing  the  methodology  to  bear  on  the 
automation  and  manning  changes  associated  with  upgrade  of  the  current  Control  and 
Reporting  Center  (CRC)  from  the  407L  configuration  to  that  represented  by  the  Modular 
Control  Equipment  (MCE)  upgrade  as  a  testbed  of  the  efficacy  of  tlie  approach. 
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PREFACE 


The  design  and  implementation  of  an  evaluation  methodology  to  assess  the  impact  of 
automation  on  the  performance  of  systems  are  described  in  this  document.  This  is 
the  Final  Report  under  USAF  Contract  #F33615-87-C-0007.  The  First  Interim  Report 
(Methodology  for  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  Automation  on  Systems  -  AFHRL- 
TR-89-17)  provided  information  about  the  context  of  and  requirements  for  an  efficient 
and  effective  evaluation  methodology  to  be  applied  to  emerging  automation  initiatives  in 
the  area  of  tactical  C^.  The  Second  Interim  Report  detailed  the  implementation  of  that 
evaluation  methodology.  This  document  describes  the  design,  development,  and 
software  implementation  of  the  evaluation  methodology  and  its  operation.  The  work 
described  is  the  basis  for  an  ongoing  development  effort  that  will  include  use  of  the 
software  simulation  to  investigate  human  operation  of  advanced  automation  in  tactical 
C2  systems.  Provision  for  hybrid  simulation  and  human  interaction  with  the  evaluation 
software,  as  well  as  linking  that  software  to  other  USAF  systems,  is  discussed. 

This  study  was  supported  by  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  (AFHRL), 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  under  Contract  #F33615-87-C-(XX)7  with  BBN 
Systems  and  Technologies  Corporation,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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Methodology  for  Evaluation  of  Automation  Impacts  on 
Tactical  Command  and  Control  (C2)  Systems 

Final  Report 


L  INTRODUCTION 

This  report  describes  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  prototype 
methodology  to  assess  the  impact  of  automation  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF) 
Command  and  Control  (C^)  systems.  This  C^  analysis  methodology  provides  a 
computer-based  and  model-referenced  tool  with  which  to  examine  automation's  impact 
on  operator  performance.  Object-oriented  nKxiels  of  both  equipment  and  personnel  allow 
efficient  and  effective  analyses  to  be  carried  out.  These  object-oriented  models,  in  turn, 
have  introduced  a  promising  new  research  paradigm  whereby  an  actual  operator  can 
interact  with  simulated  operators  and  equipment. 

Background  on  Problem 

Impressive  advances  in  the  size  and  speed  of  computation  environments  have  enabled 
the  recent  introduction  of  automation  into  areas  of  system  operation  traditionally  the 
domain  of  human  operators  (i.e.,  decision-making,  diagnosis,  and  control).  Although 
technology  has  provided  new  and  increased  capabilities  for  operators  in  complex  systems, 
the  introduction  of  automation  is  generally  accompanied  by  uncertainty.  There  is 
uncertainty  about  the  impact  of  automation  on  a  complex  process  such  as  that  of 
Command  and  Control,  the  burden  imposed  on  the  operator  to  understand  and  work 
within  the  constraints  of  automated  systems,  the  type  of  training  required  to  make 
effective  use  of  the  "improved  systems,"  the  likely  places  at  which  the  automation/human 
system  will  break  down,  and  the  nature  of  potential  system  errors. 

The  uncertainties  described  above  are  often  unaccounted  for  in  the  design  phase  of 
developing  human/machine  systems.  As  a  result,  adding  automation  has  h^uently  failed 
to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  improved  performance  in  human/machine  systems.  Major 
reasons  for  this  failure  are  the  lack  of  analytical  techniques,  human/system  performance 
models,  and  evaluation  tools  that  can  be  applied  to  full  human/machine  systems.  Often, 
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in  practice,  the  functional  capabilities  made  possible  through  automation  have  far 
exceeded  the  development  of  design  and  analytical  methods  needed  to  fully  exploit  these 
capabilities. 

The  general  nature  of  the  problem  of  assessing  the  impact  of  automation  in 
human/machine  systems  is  faced  in  a  number  of  domains.  Aircraft,  both  commercial  and 
military,  have  seen  the  rapid  and  far-reaching  inclusion  of  automated  systems  working 
hand  in  hand  with  the  pilot  or  flight  aew.  Power  systems,  logistical  support  systems, 
communication  and  data  networks,  and  process  control  systems  have  similarly  been 
subject  to  changes  in  the  way  the  operation  of  control  is  implemented.  In  all  these 
instances,  the  function  of  the  human  in  the  system  has  undergone  significant  change. 

We  will  explore  some  of  the  characteristics  of  automation  development  in  complex 
systems  to  motivate  the  discussion  of  our  approach  to  the  methodology: 

1.  To  be  usefully  predictive,  an  analysis  methodolr^gy  must  be  responsive  to  the 
general  issues  of  human/system  interaction  wherein  the  technology  of  automation  has 
invested  the  system  with  control  and  decision-making  authority. 

2.  Intelligent  automation  is  forcing  humans  into  a  different  operational  relationship 
with  complex  systems.  Human  operators  are  now  more  often  called  upon  to  be  managers 
or  partners  in  the  systems  which  they  operate. 

3.  As  the  point  of  system  development  moves  from  hardware-  to  software-based 
improvements,  the  pace  at  which  development  and  testing  must  proceed  is  significantly 
increased.  Standard  evaluation  and  test  of  equipment  effectiveness  (e.g.,  equipment 
prototyping  or  system  integration  into  full-scale  exercises  of  operation)  are  costly, 
cumbersome,  and  too  infrequent.  The  development  schedules  simply  outpace  the  test  and 
evaluation  schedules.  The  analysis  system  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  be  adapted  to  new 
designs  and  new  capabilities. 

4.  The  improved  connectivity  of  distributed  systems  for  Conunand  and  Control 
suggests  a  new  criticality  in  accuracy,  as  there  are  fewer  check  points  in  system 
operation.  Striking  testimony  to  this  criticality  in  Command  and  Control  can  be  found  in 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  hearing  on  the  Iranian  airbus  655  incident 
(H.A.S.C.  No.  100-119,  1988),  In  this  incident  early  misinformation  propagated  its  effect 
through  the  C^  decision  process,  leading  to  an  international  incident  and  personal  tragedy. 
Communication  and  information  flow  must  be  explicitly  represented  in  a  C^  analysis  tool. 
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5.  Finally,  one  issue  associated  with  the  initial  introduction  of  automation  into  a 
complex  system  is  that  there  is  often  no  empirical  experience  with  which  to  address 
design  issues  such  as  those  suggested  above.  This  lack  of  data  can  hinder  the  successful 
integration  of  the  automated  system  because  there  is  no  basis  of  comparison  between  the 
new  and  current  systems.  Furthermore,  this  situation  will  persist  until  appropriate 
predictive  and  analytic  tools  are  produced. 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  we  are  developing  an  analysis  methodology  to  address 
the  issue  of  automation  impact  in  USAF  systems.  We  have  focused  on  operations 
and,  specifically,  on  tactical  defensive  coimter-air  operations.  Because  the  operational 
characteristics  play  an  important  role  in  system  representation  for  analysis,  we  will  now 
provide  a  brief  description  of  the  air  control  environments  that  have  formed  the  testbed 
for  our  analysis  methodology  development 
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The  USAF  Tactical  Air  Control  System  (TAGS)  is  responsible  for  the  planning  and 
execution  of  tactical  (i.e.,  within  an  operational  theater)  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground 
operations.  It  consists  of  several  echelons  and  elements.  At  the  upper  level  is  the 
Tactical  Air  Control  Center  (TACC),  which  is  responsible  for  overall  battle  planning 
(issued  in  the  form  of  Air  Tasking  Orders  or  ATOs)  and  for  conduct  of  the  deep  strike 
missions  such  as  air  interdiction  (AI)  and  offensive  counter  air  (OCA).  Subordinate  to 
the  TACC,  and  responsible  to  it  for  the  conduct  of  the  defensive  counter  air  (DCA)  or  air 
defense  mission,  are  several  echelons  of  radar-based  elements:  the  Control  and  Reporting 
Center  (CRC),  the  Control  and  Reporting  Post  (CRP),  and  the  Forward  Air  Control  Post 
(FACP). 

In  developing  a  methodology  for  evaluating  the  impact  of  automation  on  tactical  C^ 
operators,  the  major  characteristics  of  the  tactical  operations  must  be  considered.  We 
have  selected  CRC  operation  as  our  testbed  because  it  captures  tactical  air  control 
operations.  For  instance,  the  CRC  is  replete  with  decision-making,  chain  of  command, 
communication  exchange,  and  selection  of  courses  of  action  that  are  the  core  of  tactical 
C2.  These  functions  are  highly  affected  by  the  goal  states  of  the  C^  element  and  the 
individual  decision-maker  within  the  context  of  the  tactical  situation  at  the  time  of  the 
decision.  These  tactical  ground-controlled  intercept  (GCI)  operations  are  highly 
procedural,  but  the  selection  of  appropriate  procedures  is  very  situation/context-sensitive. 
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Some  procedural  decisions  are  based  on  semi-rigorous  assessment  of  the  situation;  others 
are  almost  purely  heuristic  and  based  on  recognition  of  a  pattern  or  situation. 

In  addition,  the  CRC  operations  consist  of  typical  activities  supported  by  these 
procedures,  such  as  manning  Combat  Air  Patrols  (CAPs),  scrambling  Friendly  aircraft, 
and  pairing.  Manning  the  CAPs  is  simply  a  matter  of  ensuring  that  a  set  number  of 
Friendly  fighters  are,  or  will  be,  orbiting  a  navigation  point  (i.e.,  CAP).  Scrambling  is  the 
request  to  an  airbase  to  have  more  aircraft  become  airborne  to  man  CAPs  or  to  engage 
hostile  aircraft.  Pairing  is  the  assignment  of  Friendly  fighter  aircraft  to  a  hostile  aircraft 
for  the  purpose  of  visual  inspection,  escort,  or  attack. 

C^  Qoeratiimal  Constraints 

The  purpose  of  the  C^  analysis  methodology  described  in  this  report  is  to  serve  as  a 
tool  with  which  USAF  analysts  can  anticipate  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  automation 
into  complex  C^  systems  and  to  provide  predictive  measures  of  human  performance  in 
these  systems.  We  feel  that  such  data  can  be  of  service  in  the  design  of  C^  systems, 
particularly  in  specifying  the  training  requiirements  for  such  systems  and  in  guiding  the 
acquisition  of  future  systems. 

Recent  developments  in  the  nature  of  C^  operations  and  in  the  technological 
developments  that  support  these  operations  provide  additional  constraints  and 
requirements  for  the  methodology  developed  to  analyze  their  effectiveness.  These  recent 
developments  in  C^  reflect  several  trends:  (si)  the  need  to  make  quicker  decisions  about 
an  evolving  tactical  situation  (a  requirement  that  will  become  increasingly  important  as 
the  number  of  assets  available  to  respond  to  threats  is  decreased),  (b)  the  need  to  process 
and  integrate  increasingly  large  streams  of  data  from  multiple  sources,  and  (c)  the  need  to 
make  the  cunently  large  and  relatively  immobile  facilities  less  vulnerable. 

The  introduction  of  auttxnation  into  the  OO  operation  promises  great  increases  in 
ground  control  cqjability,  an  improvement  in  mobility  and  modularity,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  personnel  roquired  in  c  given  area  of  responsibility.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  issues  that  attend  the  inuoduction  of  automated  systems  into  this  enviremment 

1.  Will  human  workload  saturate  a  panicular  system  and  will  procedural 
bottlenecks  be  revealed?  Given  an  abi'ity  to  handle  several  tunes  the  number  of  radar 
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tracks  that  current  ground  control  systems  can  handle,  when  do  the  human  operators 
begin  to  reach  performance  limits  and  how  will  they  offload  excessive  requirements? 

2.  What  will  the  duty  cycle  or  workload  of  an  operator  be  in  an  automated  system? 
What  are  the  transient  or  peak  loads  that  can  be  handled  and  what  are  the  long-term 
strains  that  will  be  encountered?  What  aie  the  procedural  differences  between  current 
and  advanced  systems?  On  a  broader  scale,  what  are  the  tactical  and  doctrinal  differences 
that  the  advanced  control  capability  will  impose  on  current  TAGS  operational  standards? 

3.  What  is  the  impact  of  automation  initiatives  on  manpower  and  training  for  new 
systems?  Given  the  complexity  of  rapidly  reconi^gurable  software-  and  fumware-based 
control  systems,  what  are  likely  sources  of  operator  error  and  what  demands  for  special 
traming  will  be  incurred?  A  system  could  be  rendered  ineffective  if  operators  are  not  able 
to  exploit  the  full  range  of  system  features  because  of  inadequate  training. 

4.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  automation  on  the  information  and  data  requirements 
for  system  operation?  In  designing  for  optimum  information  flow,  the  designer  must 
determine  the  paths  and  media  through  which  to  supply  information.  Automation 
provides  the  designer  with  flexibility,  but  raises  new  issues  as  to  the  form  (semantics) 
and  method  (syntax)  of  providing  operator  data.  The  inevitable  increase  in  data  that 
automation  provides  must  be  balanced  by  design  to  avoid  operator  overload. 

5.  How  can  automation  be  effectively  transferred  into  the  TAGS  elements?  How 
will  personnel  who  are  experienced  with  existing  systems  adapt  to  the  new  automated 
facilities  and  procedures?  How  will  automated  operations  be  integrated  with  non- 
automated  systems?  How  will  the  system  transition  be  implemented? 

6.  What  are  the  procedures  associated  with  system  verification  and  validation?  The 
introduction  of  automation  raises  new  challenges  for  operational,  integrated 
operator/system  testing. 

Methodology  Description.  Features,  and  Analytic  Utility- 


It  is  our  intention  that  this  methodology  help  equipment  designers,  systems  analysts, 
and  operations  mission  developers  to  answer  the  above  questions.  Before  detailing  the 
rationale  for  the  system's  design  and  its  implementation,  we  will  describe  the  G^  analysis 
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methodology,  its  features,  and  its  analytic  utility,  and  the  intended  utility  for  designers 
and  analysts  of  systems. 

C2  Analysis  Methodology  PescriDtjon 

The  analysis  methodology  is  a  workstation  environment  that  integrates  the  following 
feature  such  that  a  synergistic  and  more  powerful  analytic  approach  is  realized  for  C? 
systems  evaluation: 

1 .  Development  and  manipulation  of  operational  scenarios. 

2.  On-screen  prototyping  of  candidate  hardware. 

3.  Models  of  operator  (and  team)  activities,  performance,  and  responses. 

4.  Insight  into  model  execution. 

5.  Data  collection  based  on  emulated  operators  using  the  on-screen  prototype  within 
the  context  of  a  given  scenario. 

We  will  describe  each  of  these  features  in  turn. 

Scenario  and  Model  Development 

To  exercise  prototype  equipment  and  force  response  from  the  human  operators  (or 
their  model  equivalents),  the  designer  must  have  access  to  tools  to  generate  a  script.  In 
the  case  of  GCI  C^,  such  a  script  requires  at  least  control  over  the  placement,  routes  of 
travel,  capabilities,  and  missions  of  Friendly  and  Enemy  air  assets.^ 

Figure  1  shows  the  types  of  scenario  parameters  manipulable  through  this  interface 
tool. 

Equipment  Configuration  and  Capabilities 

In  addition  to  manipulating  the  force  laydown  which  the  GCI  system  must  counter, 
the  designer  should  be  provided  an  ability  to  specify  the  capabilities  of  the  equipment 
which  the  operators  (or  their  model  equivalents)  will  have  to  operate. 


IAs  the  complexity  of  missions  increases,  ground  support  and  defense  &om  missiles  or  guns  would 
also  be  included,  as  well  as  airborne  radar  capabilities. 
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Figure  !.  Aircraft  Object  Edit  M«iu.  Editing  Screens  for  Bogies. 

Figure  2  shows  a  fairly  complicated  pattern  of  attack  which  is  displayed  by 
prototyped  equipment  and  reacted  to  by  nxidels  of  CRC  operators. 


Ftgmtl  Example  Bogie  Tracks  (Bl,  B2)  Produced  with  the  Scenario 
Generator.  Cl  &  C2  Represent  Combat  Air  Patrols;  A! 
and  A2  Denote  Air  Bases. 
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Figure  3  shows  the  workstation  display  associated  with  the  Modular  Control 
Equipment  (MCE)  with  which  our  operators  and  models  will  interact. 

The  particulars  of  the  MCE  equipment  will  be  provided  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 
The  point  here  is  that  a  functional  representation  of  the  equipment  is  provided  for  the 
analyst.  This  visual  "soft  prototype"  allows  the  iUialyst  to  see  a  representation  of  the 
operator's  workstation.  Further,  when  the  system  is  "active,"  the  analyst  can  effectively 
"look  over  the  shoulder"  of  any  of  the  operators  in  the  MCE.  The  software  design  of  this 
equipment  emulation  allows  the  analyst  to  move,  resize,  and  redesignate  the  functionality 
of  any  of  the  MCE  display  and  control  elements.  In  addition,  the  assumed  level  of 
automation  (i.e.,  the  functions  assumed  to  be  performed  with  the  black  box  of  the  MCE, 
such  as  pairing,  intercept  calculation,  and  identification  of  Friend,  Foe,  or  Neutral)  can  be 
manipulated  to  account  for  more  or  less  automation.  The  impact  of  automation  and 
console  procedures  on  performance  can  thereby  be  investigated. 

Human  Performance  Models 

Providing  manipulable  representations  of  the  operational  context  and  of  the 
equipment  that  is  to  operate  in  that  context  is  a  Hrst  step  in  providing  designers  the  tools 
to  investigate  automation  impacts  on  C^  operations.  The  more  challenging  task  is  to 
provide  those  designers  with  an  examinable,  consistent,  and  valid  representation  of  the 
human  operators  who  will  be  interacting  with  that  equipment  and  responding  to  that 
scenario.  To  investigate  the  impact  of  automation  on  operators,  we  have  developed 
representations  of  the  human  operators  in  the  MCE.  These  models  describe  (within  the 
limits  of  state-of-the-technology)  the  responses  that  can  be  expected  of  human  operators 
in  several  areas  critical  to  C^  operation.  Specifically,  we  model  the  human  visual  and 
auditory  perceptual  processes.  In  addition,  we  try  to  account  for  resource  limitations  in 
time,  data,  and  cognitive  capacity  and  we  model  human  response  in  terms  of  both  verbal 
and  psychomotor  output.  These  representations  predict  human  performance  based  on  the 
goals  of  the  C^  operation  as  constrained,  or  facilitated,  by  the  particular  equipment  with 
which  the  operator  interacts. 

Understanding  of  Operator  Behavior 


The  system  provides  designers  with  explicit  and  examinable  references  to  the  rules, 
decision-making  strategies,  heuristics,  and  assumptions  under  which  the  full 
human/machine  system  is  operating.  Hiis  gives  the  designer  a  unique  ability  to  examine. 
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Figure  3.  Layout  of  the  Workstation  Display  Simulation  of  the  MCE  Equipment. 


at  any  point  in  the  simuiation,  the  cognitive  state  of  all  the  MCE  operators,  the  rules  being 
used  to  guide  tlieir  behavior,  and  their  nominal  workload.  Direct  manipulation  of  the 
cognitive  state  allows  the  designer/analyst  to  obtain  answers  to  "what  if  questions  about 
how  critical  a  rule  or  a  piece  of  information  might  be  in  a  given  mission  context. 

Performance  Data/Anaivtic  Capability 

As  the  simulated  operators  interact  with  the  equipment  emulation  in  response  to 
mission  demands,  data  can  be  collected  about  that  performance.  Each  action  taken, 
decision  made,  and  communication  by  the  MCE  crewmembers  is  logged  by  the  analysis 
system.  Subjective  estimates  of  the  task  load  are  associated  with  each  activity,  and  are 
also  logged  as  data.  These  data  are  logged  for  each  operator  in  the  simulation  each  500 
msec.  An  analyst,  then,  has  available  a  full  record  of  operator-model  performance  that 
can  be  examined  and  manipulated  to  meet  his/her  experimental  requirements. 

In  summary,  the  methodology  provides  the  designer/analyst  with  a  tool  to  manipulate 
the  operational  environment,  the  equipment  characteristics,  the  assumed  human 
performance  requirements,  and  the  data  collected  for  various  test  runs.  The  methodology 
is  designed  to  be  robust  in  the  face  of  changes  in  the  above  characteristics.  It  is  also 
designed  to  be  used,  modified,  and  manipulated  without  recourse  to  the  level  of 
code/program  interaction.  The  user-interface  has  been  designed  to  facilitate  limited 
system  exercise  by  domain  experts  rather  than  computer  scientists.  The  analysis  system, 
like  the  user  interface,  is  in  a  prototype  stage  of  development,  therefore,  the  ideal 
usability  has  yet  to  be  realized. 

n.  OBJECT-ORIENTED  MODELLING  ENVIRONMENT 

It  has  traditionally  been  difficult  to  predict  the  impact  of  prototype  and  developing 
systems  prior  to  fielding  and  testing.  The  current  effort  attempts  to  address  that  difficulty 
with  a  predictive  evaluation  simulation  methodology  to  determine  the  impact  of 
introducing  automation  into  a  complex  network  of  responsibility  such  as  TAGS. 

The  general  nature  of  the  problem,  to  develop  an  analytic  methodology  for  a  rapidly 
changing  and  semi-autonomous  human/machine  system,  suggests  the  following 
considerations: 

1.  The  analytic  methodology  must  be  modular  to  incorporate  and  respond  to 
evolution  in  particular  subsystems  without  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of  the  full  analytic 
sducture. 
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2.  The  analytic  methodology  must  be  extensible  to  respond  to  the  development  of 
new  capabilities  or  facilities  within  a  system. 

3.  The  system  must  be  able  to  describe  and  predict  the  human  operator's 
performance  consistent  with  the  level  of  autonomy  exhibited  by  the  system. 

To  respond  to  the  requirements  which  both  the  domain  of  interest  and  an  aggressive 
automation  development  cycle  impose  on  performance  evaluation,  we  have  developed  an 
architecture  for  our  analysis  methodology  that  is  modular,  extensible,  reconfigurable,  and 
able  to  represent  the  behavior  of  intelligent  agents,  both  human  and  computational.  These 
principles  have  guided  the  overall  system  structure,  and  they  were  also  instmmental  in 
our  selection  of  the  software  development  environment  used  in  this  project. 

We  have  selected  an  object-oriented  progranuning  paradigm  to  implement  our 
analysis  methodology  which  includes  the  description  of  the  human  operators,  the  MCE 
equipment,  and  the  scenario  of  operation.^  This  approach  is  contrasted  with  traditional 
programming  techniques  in  which  programming  consists  of  directing  the  flow  of  logic 
through  a  series  of  procedures.  In  object-oriented  programming,  one  programs  by  fnst 
describing  types  of  objects  in  the  simulation  world  of  discourse  and  then  describing  their 
internal  state  and  the  procedures  they  are  to  carry  out. 

The  objects  in  the  simulated  world  are  of  varying  types,  which  intum  belong  to 
various  classes.  For  example,  in  the  MCE,  some  objects  are  "agents."  Of  these,  certain 
of  the  agents  are  of  the  type  "human-agent."  These  human-agent  objects  share  the 
operational  characteristics  that  are  common  to  the  class  "human-operators." 

The  objects  in  the  world  have  state  information  that  is  stored  locally  with  the  agent, 
(e.g.,  in  the  case  of  human  operators,  part  of  that  state  is  what  each  operator  knows  about 
the  condition  of  the  airspace  that  defines  the  scenario  for  GCI).  Objects  communicate 
with  other  objects  in  the  simulation  through  a  convention  of  message-passing.  Objects 
have  procedures  that  specify  how  they  are  to  communicate  and  with  whom.  They  know 
how  to  compose  and  receive  messages.  The  objects  in  the  world  also  have  procedures 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  when  a  particular  message  is  received  from  another  object  in  the 
simulation. 


^Specifically,  wc  have  impleraented  the  system  in  ZETA,  LISP,  SYMBOLICS  Genera  7.2.  As  the 
Common  LISP  Object  System  (CLOS)  has  become  available,  we  have  upgraded  the  software  to  be 
compatible  with  this  development. 
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Developing  an  object-oriented  simulation  consists  of  describing  the  objects  that  arc 
relevant  to  the  simulation  environment,  creating  instances  of  them  and  causing  them  to 
eract.  For  certain  classes  of  problems  in  representation,  the  object-oriented 
iiodology  is  much  more  suitable  than  traditional,  procedurally-defined  programming 
methods.  The  eailiest  application  of  object-oriented  programming  was  to  carry  out 
simulations  (Birtwhistle,  Dahl,  Myhraug  &  Nygaard,  1973).  Simulation  programming 
continues  to  be  a  domain  for  which  object-oriented  programming  is  well  suited,  as  high- 
level,  simulation  is  a  representation  of  a  group  of  objects  and  their  interactions  (Goldberg 
&  Robson,  1983;  Steele,  1988).  Further,  as  will  be  discussed  below,  the  object-oriented 
simulation  methodology  uniquely  addresses  the  considerations  specified  above. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  modular  development,  object-oriented  methods  enforce 
modularity  through  the  definition  of  the  boundaries  inherent  in  object  specification.  This 
modularity  is  maintained  throughout  the  higher-level  constructs  of  the  simulation 
environment. 

llie  evaluation  architecture  is  open  in  that  the  descriptions  of  simulation  entities  and 
performance  models  are  not  considered  to  be  complete  or  exhaustive  of  the  simulation 
system's  capabilities.  It  is  extensible  in  that  more  exacting  model  formulations  (for 
example,  of  human  performance)  can  be  integrated  into  the  structure  without  perturbation 
of  the  other  descriptive  models  of  the  environment,  the  scenario,  and  the  equipment. 
Further,  the  methodology  is  compatible  with  an  increase  in  the  scope  of  the  operations 
performed  (e.g.,  battle  management  or  TAGS  functions  arc  clearly  available  as  an 
extension  to  the  current  representational  scheme). 

The  object-oriented  structure  is  relatively  easy  to  modify  or  amend,  given  its  modular 
characteristics.  Changes  in  the  assumed  human/machine  functions,  for  instance,  can  be 
supported  without  ’  ^configuration  of  the  entire  system's  architecture.  For  instance,  the 
level  of  automatic  in  aircraft  identification  Friend  or  Foe  can  be  varied  from  a  fully 
automated  task  to  a  k  thaf  rests  completely  on  the  surveillance  supervisor.  Fuither,  the 
object-oriented  methoaology  supports  modification  through  the  process  of  inheritance 
whereby  members  of  a  given  class  inherit  features,  or  characteristics,  of  more  general 
descriptions  of  that  class.  For  instance,  if  the  process  by  which  communication  is 
effected  among  operators  is  changed,  then  every  instance  of  that  communication  process 
will  be  changed  automatically  to  reflect  the  new  protocol. 

The  simulation  technique  supports  description  of  the  human  and  machine  function  in 
similar  terms  (i.e.,  that  of  intelligent  agents).  The  particular  characteristics  of  human  or 
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machine  intelligence  are  simply  specialized  instances  of  the  more  general  class  of 
intelligent  agents.  Assignment  of  a  particular  task  to  either  a  human  or  an  automated 
agent  (e.g.,  an  identification  or  decision  task)  can  be  made  at  simulation  run  time,  as  the 
basic  task  is  described  in  terms  applicable  to  intelligent  agents. 

Finally,  the  object-oriented  approach  provides  structural  and  organizational 
information  that  a  more  traditional  task-analytic  representation  of  the  domain  lacks.  The 
process  of  organizing  information  by  types  and  classes,  as  well  as  assignment  of  relative 
standing  to  objects  in  terms  of  generality  or  belonging  (i.e.,  the  specification  of  the 
inheritance  protocol),  in  effect  determines  the  relations  among  concepts  in  the  simulation 
domain. 

The  evaluation  system  is  organized  in  terms  of  components  that  have  face  validity  in 
the  real  world.  For  example,  the  MCE  is  composed  of  four  systems,  the  radar  graphics 
display  unit  (RDGU),  the  auxiliary  control  panel  (AUX  PANEL),  the  voice 
communications  access  unit  (VCAU),  and  the  control  panel  assembly.  These  are 
represented  as  objects  in  the  system,  and  the  component  structures  of  these  systems  are 
similarly  represented  as  component  objects  in  the  software.  Similarly,  actions  taken  are 
arranged  in  a  hierarchy  whereby  high-level  goals  are  composed  of  subgoals  and  tasks. 

In  standard  functional  or  timeline  analyses  the  organizing  principle  is  exclusively  time 
or  precedence  relations.  Although  these  relationships  arc  included  in  the  analysis, 
system,  the  domain  of  operation  is  also  organized  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  examined  and 
manipulated  by  the  designer/analyst. 

In  addition  to  these  general  requirements,  several  characteristics  of  the  Command  and 
Control  process  must  also  be  accommodated,  for  the  ultimate  success  of  this  methodology 
depends  on  its  appropriate  representation  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  C^. 

jSpfiCit'  Requirements  for  the  Modelling  Environment 

Tactical  Command  and  Control  is  a  cyclical  decision  and  coirununication  process.  It 
is  performed  under  tight  time  constraints,  and  may  be  considered  to  have  four  steps:  (a) 
situation  assessment,  (b)  development  of  a  course  of  action,  (c)  execution  of  that  course 
of  action,  and  (d)  feedback  of  the  results  of  that  execution.  These  steps  are  famiUar  to  the 
human  performance  analyst  and  have  been  applied  to  the  analysis  of  other  dynamic  and 
interactive  systems  (Corker  &  Baron,  1989).  However,  the  C^  operational  environment, 
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in  which  the  operator  is  interactive  with  adversarial  forces,  introduces  significant 
complexity  in  predicting  and  evaluating  operator  actions.  The  tactical  ground 
controller  is  faced  with  an  open  and  unpredictable  environment  when  trying  to  counter  an 
intelligent  enemy  who  is  intent  on  negating  or  destroying  the  control  center  and  the  forces 
under  its  control. 

The  complexities  of  the  environment  are  also  inherent  in  the  distributed  nature  of 
its  operation.  Teams  of  GCI operators  must  hold  a  conunon  perception  of  the  existing 
situation  if  they  are  to  achieve  a  coordinated  response.  This  requirement  for  combined 
situation  assessment  and  interaction  compels  a  concern  for  automation  that  supports 
distributed  decision-making  among  operators  as  a  team,  as  opposed  to  a  system  that 
allows  only  a  sequence  of  independent  operations.  The  implication  for  operation  is 
that  although  each  crewmember  individually  performs  his/her  own  assessment  of  force 
capability,  situation,  and  most  likely  Friendly  or  Enemy  intent,  the  crewmembers  need  to 
communicate  with  each  other  to  provide  commonality  to  their  assessments.  The  course 
of  action  each  operator  chooses  should  be  the  most  appropriate  for  that  operator's  area  of 
responsibility,  based  on  the  mission  goals  and  the  constraints  of  coordinated  action.  The 
modelling  requirements  are  made  more  difficult  by  the  requirement  to  maintain  and  track 
that  communication  exchange  and  world  view  development. 

SBficifi£.C?.  Characteristics 

The  specific  characteristics  required  for  a  realistic  model  of  the  environment 
include  decision-making,  taking  account  of  chain  of  command,  course  of  action  selection, 
and  communication  exchange.  These  form  the  core  of  tactical  Command  and  Control, 
and  are  highly  affected  by  the  goal  state(s)  of  the  particular  C^  element  and  individual 
decision-maker  within  the  context  of  the  tactical  situation.  Each  characteristic  is 
described  in  greater  detail  below. 

Decision-Makinp.  Many  tactical  C^  operations  are  highly  procedural,  but  the 
selection  of  a  certain  procedure  is  very  sensitive  to  context  and  situation.  The  selection 
processes  and  procedures  an  operator  might  use  to  arrive  at  a  decision  are  not  always  the 
same  and  may  be  based  on  the  following  methods:  a  semi-rigorous  assessment  of  the 
situation,  a  purely  heuristic  approach,  and/or  pattern  recognition. 

Chain  of  Command.  Tactical  C^  has  a  strong  hierarchical  aspect.  A  hierarchy  exists 
among  C^  elements,  among  operators  within  a  given  element,  and  even  among  the  goals 
and  activities  of  a  given  operator.  The  manner  in  which  these  hierarchies  function 
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together  is  rarely  straightforward.  For  example,  personnel  usually  carry  out  their 
supervisors'  directives;  however,  the  hierarchical  influence  is  preempted  when  the 
decision  is  derived  from  a  subordinate's  more  perfect  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

The  command  structure  of  die  Control  and  Reporting  Center  (CRC)  equipped  through 
MCE  is  as  follows: 

Battle  Management  Personnel.  The  Senior  Director  (SD)  is  assigned  as  the  top-level 
battle  management  decision-maker.  The  SD  implements  the  TACC's  directives  and 
delegates  authority,  applies/interprets  the  theater  Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE),  and 
employs  assigned  air  defense  resources. 

Surveillance.  In  the  current  407L  CRC  system,  the  aircraft  detection  and  tracking 
function  is  supervised  by  an  Air  Surveillance  Officer  (ASO),  and  the  process  of 
determining  which  radar  returns  are  aircraft  and  which  arc  noise  is  performed  by  human 
operators  known  as  Search  Scope  Operators  (SSOs).  When  the  SSOs  decide  a  return  is 
an  aircraft,  they  must  perform  a  number  of  steps  to  initiate  a  computer  track  of  the 
aircraft.  In  the  target  system,  an  MCE-equipped  CRC,  this  function  is  supervised  by  a 
Surveillance  Supervisor  (SS).  Because  this  detection  and  tracking  function  is  almost 
completely  automated  in  the  MCE  system,  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  SSO  personnel. 

Identification.  The  ASO  or  SS  also  supervises  the  identification  (ID)  function, 
sometimes  also  called  "movements  and  identification."  This  function  uses  a  number  of 
electronic  and  procedural  methods  to  make  Friend-Foe  decisions  on  the  "pending"  tracks 
generated  by  the  surveillance  function.  Aircraft  identified  as  Friendly  generally  require 
no  further  actions.  In  some  cases,  there  are  insufficient  data  to  make  a  definite  decision 
and  the  track  is  classified  as  an  Unknown.  Unknowns  have  subtypes  such  as  Assumed 
Friend  and  Assumed  Enemy.  The  procedures  for  dealing  with  Unknowns  differ  between 
peacetime  and  wartime  environments  and  are  affected  greatly  by  the  theater's  ROE.  The 
ROE  strongly  control  the  decision  to  declare  an  aircraft  a  Foe  or  Hostile.  As  noted 
earlier,  ID  technicians  in  a  407L  CRC  expend  much  energy  performing  the  basic 
electronic  and  procedural  checks.  In  an  MCE-equipped  CRC,  these  checks  are  performed 
very  quickly  by  the  computer-supported  ID  algorithms.  Thus,  instead  of  starting  with  the 
tracks  in  pending  status  as  the  407L  ID  operator  does,  the  ID  technician  in  an  MCE  CRC 
generally  finishes  identifying  tracks  the  system  has  previously  classified  as  Unknown. 
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Weapons.  The  weapons  allocation  function  in  a  CRC  is  performed  by  the  Weapons 
Assignment  Officer  (WAO),  who  also  supervises  the  activities  of  two  or  more  Weapons 
Director  (WDs).  The  WAO  and  SD  develop  and  implement  a  fighter  employment 
strategy  that  includes  a  plan  for  balancing  the  number  of  aircraft  on  airborne  alert  (usually 
on  combat  air  patrol  or  CAP)  with  those  in  various  alert  states  on  the  ground.  The  WAO 
must  also  decide,  based  on  the  rules,  when  to  "scramble"  (order  for  immediate  takeoff) 
the  ground  alert  aircraft  and  when  to  retum-to-base  (RTB)  airborne  aircraft.  Typically, 
the  WAO  directs  the  location  and  assignment  of  aircraft  to  the  CAPs,  the  use  of  any 
airborne  tankers,  the  assignment  of  areas  of  responsibility  to  each  of  the  WDs,  and  the  nse 
of  available  radio  frequencies.  The  WDs  provide  voice  dircctivesAnformation  to  the 
fighter  pilots  and  execute  the  WAO's  fighter  employment  strategies.  One  of  the  WDs 
may  also  be  controlling  an  airborne  tanker  aircraft  to  provide  aerial  refueling  of  the 
fighter  aircraft. 

Courses  of  Action.  Conflicts  among  or  within  the  hierarchies,  as  mentioned  above, 
tend  to  promote  frequent  interruptions  of  activities.  In  some  cases,  the  interrupted 
activity  is  resumed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interruption.  In  other  cases,  the  interrupted 
activity  is  restarted.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  interrupted  activity  is  entirely 
forgotten.  Personnel  normally  try  to  achieve  goals  they  have  been  given,  but  the  situation 
dictates  what  course  of  action  has  priority. 

Communication  Exchange.  A  significant  portion  of  communication  activity  focuses 
on  the  exchange  of  information  about  the  context  and  situation  to  ensure  that  distributed 
individual  decision-making  is  optimized.  This  information- sharing  to  attain  a  common 
situation  assessment  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  operators  and  has  two  main 
characteristics.  First,  substantial  amounts  of  information  are  exchanged,  often  without 
producing  any  observable  result.  Initially,  operators  may  not  recognize  a  pattern 
requiring  action.  Moreover,  they  many  not  actually  start  an  action.  However,  the 
operators  are  adding  to  or  confinning  their  internal  representations  of  the  tactical  world. 
Second,  this  information  exchange  and  the  creation  of  a  common  understanding  of  the 
situation  are  likely  to  be  sensitive  to  the  type  of  facility,  communication  channels,  and 
operational  environment.  In  particular,  the  modularity  and  physical  dispersal 
characteristics  of  new  system  designs  such  as  MCE  are  certain  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  communication  exchange. 
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Modelling  Environments  for  Representing  Human  J^erformance 


In  addition  to  capturing  the  characteristics  of  operation,  the  simulation  requires 
efficient  and  effective  representation  of  the  significant  portions  of  human  behavior  and 
their  interactions  with  system  performance  parameters.  The  user/analyst  must  have  the 
capability  to  examine  and  manipulate  the  analytic  system's  models  of  its  components. 
These  model  entities  must  include  the  mission  being  performed,  a  description  of  the 
operators  performing  it,  and  a  description  of  the  equipment  being  used  in  its  performance. 

Until  recently,  human/machine  simulation  has  required  extensive  .and  exacting 
representation  of  each  of  the  components  of  the  system  under  study.  The  work  and  costs 
associated  with  full-mission  simulation  development,  encoding,  and  execution  often 
severely  constrained  the  type  of  investigation  that  could  be  supported.  These  costs  and 
the  difficulties  associated  with  scenario  development  also  limited  the  breadth  of  factors 
investigated  in  simulation  studies.  Further,  simulation  techniques  for  human  operator 
performance  have  tended  to  concentrate  on  the  "micro-behavior"  level  of  elementary  task 
performance.  This  concentration  was  driven  in  part  by  the  lack  of  empirical  support  for 
the  validation  of  more  complex  behavioral  analyses  and  in  part  by  the  constraints  in 
current  modelling  languages.  Human  model  outputs  had  to  be  expressed  in  terms  that 
were  mathematically  tractable  to  the  system  description.  In  choosing  the  development 
path  for  the  present  methodology,  we  considered  other  modelling  techniques,  several 
specific  simulation  languages,  and  stochastic-based  operations  research  methodologies  as 
potential  candidates  to  support  the  analytic  workstation  development.  These  are 
described  below. 

Simulation  Languages 

Recently,  several  simulation  methodologies  have  been  developed  (Chubb,  Laughery, 
Pritsker,  1987);  however,  these  general-purpose  simulation  languages  and  special- 
purpose  modelling  frameworks  impose  certain  constraints.  For  example,  a  block-diagram 
modelling  system  such  as  the  General  Purpose  Simulation  System  (GPSS)  provides  fairly 
easy  construction  of  simulations  by  linking  functions  which  are  contained  within 
primitive  boxes  (Schriber,  1974).  Primitive  boxes  encode  low-level  human  perfonnance 
functions  such  as  short-term  memory  lose  or  human  reaction  time  in  a  particular  situation. 
However,  GPSS  is  limited  in  the  range  of  functions  and  the  resolution  of  processing. 
GPSS  also  runs  slowly  because  of  the  low-level  definition  of  its  primitives.  Such 
characteristics  arc  not  suitable  for  the  functionally  complex  nature  of  tactical  C^. 
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The  technique  of  network  transition  models  requires  pre-definition  of  all  possible 
paths  through  the  network  in  order  to  operate.  Simulation  Language  for  Alternative 
Modelling  n  (SLAM  U)  is  an  example  of  a  modelling  technique  that  provides  a  network 
structure  and  symbol  functions  with  a  pictorial  programming  capability  (Pritsker,  1984). 
Though  discrete  and  continuous  functions  are  provided  for  in  the  main  code,  complex 
event  routines,  such  as  transition  and  selection  logic,  must  be  encoded  separately.  To 
provide  this  logic,  the  user  must  exit  the  principal  SLAM  n  network  and  encode  the  logic 
in  another  language,  FORTRAN.  Because  tactical  0-  simulation  would  require  encoding 
of  complex  logic,  the  need  for  frequently  exiting  the  main  program  would  offset  the 
benefits  of  using  this  simulation  language.  In  addition,  the  network  (i.e.,  sequential)  trait 
of  SLAM  n  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  variable  paths  of  activities  and  the  loosely 
defined  communication  exchanges  common  to  tactical  C^. 

Although  SLAM  11  does  not  offer  intrinsic  provisions  for  human  models,  the  Human 
Operator  Simulator  (HOS)  approach  does  pre-define  elemental  human  operations  such  as 
movement  and  information  intake.  HOS  also  provides  a  language  in  which  to  write 
procedures  that  call  these  elemental  processing  functions  into  play  (Lane,  Strieb,  Glenn  & 
Sherry,  1981).  However,  as  a  pre-packaged  tool,  HOS  imposes  constraints  on  the  number 
of  operators  that  can  be  modeled,  as  well  as  having  only  a  limited  number  of  operator 
activities  defined.  These  conditions  are  too  restrictive  for  a  tactical  environment  with 
virtually  unlimited  activities  being  performed  by  many  operators. 

Stochaaiic-Baaed  Operations  Research  Techniques 

A  common  operations  research  technique  for  simulating  procedural  environments  is 
that  of  stochastic  processes.  This  technique,  which  commonly  resembles  a  network, 
involves  drawing  a  probability  from  a  distribution  to  determine  the  outcome  of  a 
particular  event.  Three  difficulties  surface,  however,  when  attempting  to  adapt  this 
framework  to  tactical  C?. 

First,  in  some  procedural  environments  like  a  production  line,  it  is  possible  to  collect 
statistical  data  and  apply  the  technique  of  using  probability  sampling  within  a  sequence. 
Indeed,  tactical  does  involve  procedural  sequences.  However,  unlike  highly 
proceduraiized  environments  such  as  a  production  line,  procedural  sequences  in 
depend  on  the  situation  and  can  be  interrupted,  compressed,  or  deleted  if  the  operator 
approaches  overload  and/or  has  higher-priority  actions  to  perform.  Furthermore,  because 
the  distribution-based  predictions  that  dictate  the  guidance  of  the  sequence  are 
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contextually  dependent,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  specify,  in  advance,  the  relative 
likelihoods  of  the  procedure  selection  at  a  particular  branching  point.  Moreover, 
distributions  are  based  on  a  particular,  static  situatiofi,  but  the  tactical  environment 
routinely  changes  in  a  dramatic  fashion.  This  dynamic  nature  would  require  changing  the 
probabilities  for  all  the  various  sources  of  action. 

Second,  the  method  above  assumes  that  the  analyst  has  collected  and  developed  the 
probability  distributions.  Unfortunately,  smdies  of  distributions  based  on  decision¬ 
making  are  rare  or  nonexistent  because:  (a)  tactical  is  highly  complex,  and  (b)  few 
analytical  tools  are  available  to  collect  the  data. 

Third,  the  difficulties  described  above  are  further  compounded  by  outcomes  based  on 
behavioral  probability  distributions  intended  for  the  occurrence  of  a  given,  unique  event. 
The  difficulty  results  from  the  large  amount  of  decision-making  (IF-THEN  inferencing). 
Because  a  event  is  actually  composed  of  multi-layered  conditional  probabilities,  it 
cannot  realistically  or  practically  be  considered  unique. 

Although  well  established,  these  stochastic-based  human  representation  schemes  are 
not  well  suited  for  representing  a  team  of  goal-oriented  C2  decision-makers.  Key 
components  of  these  techniques  are  a  priori  knowledge  and  predefined  event-  or  task- 
oriented  paths.  Analysis  of  tactical  reveals  that  these  elements  are  not  easily 
identifiable:  hence,  a  requirement  exists  for  new  techniques  and  human  representation 
schemes. 


m.  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 

In  describing  our  evaluation  methodology,  a  discussion  of  system  architecture  is 
essential  to  understanding  how  the  system  is  applied  to  support  the  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  automation  on  systems.  First,  we  will  describe  the  modules  of  software  that 
support  system  development.  Then  we  will  describe  the  control  flow  among  modules 
providing  the  system  connectivity.  Finally,  as  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  system,  we 
will  describe  the  data  flow  through  the  system  that  supports  performance  data  analysis. 

Modes  of  Operation 

The  (?  evaluation  metfwxlology  has  been  implemented  to  operate  in  two  modes.  The 
first  noode  of  operation  providts  analytic  and  predictive  performance  data  based  on 
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human  and  system  simulation  models.  We  have  termed  this  the  "analytic  mode,"  and  it  is 
the  basic  mode  of  operation  for  the  Automation  Impacts  Research  Testbed  (AIRT).  The 
second  mode  supports  operation  of  the  evaluation  workstation  in  a  hybrid  mode  of 
simulation;  (i.e.,  with  concurrent  operation  by  software  representation  of  the  MCE  crew 
and  a  human  operator).  We  have  termed  this  the  "manned-simulation  mode,"  or  Human- 
In-Process  (HIP). 

The  evaluation  system  has  been  implemented  in  a  modular  fashion  such  that,  in 
addition  to  these  standard  operational  modes,  external  inputs  and  subsystems  can  be 
easily  accommodated  to  support  integradon  with  other  external  independent  systems  that 
are  part  of  US  AF  operations. 

AIRT  Mode  Qpfiration 

In  the  analytic  mode,  the  system  is  driven  by  a  simulation  scenario.  A  scenario  is 
composed  of  events  and  objects  to  which  the  MCE  crew-objects  will  have  to  respond.  It 
can  be  considered  like  a  script  orchestrating  the  Enemy  events  and  forces  and  tactics  to 
which  the  Friendly  forces  must  react.  The  designer  is  given  several  tools  with  which  to 
design  this  scenario  using  screen-based  menus..  The  designer  can  select  among  Enemy 
aircraft  types  and  give  them  individual  flight  paths  into  Friendly  territory.  He/she  can 
select  the  number  and  position  of  Friendly  air  bases  and  CAP  poLits.  The  number  and 
type  of  Friendly  aircraft  can  also  be  specified.  Events  such  as  Enemy  attack  can  be 
scheduled  to  occur  at  specific  times  or  be  inserted  into  the  running  scenario  at  the 
designer's  discretion.  Although  the  scenario  can  be  specified  beforehand,  the  response  of 
the  Friendly  forces  is  still  made  on  a  contingent  and  discretionary  basis  and  is  driven  by 
human  performance  models. 

The  responses  of  the  operators  of  the  MCE  to  the  analyst- specified  scenario  are 
generated  by  models  of  human  performance  that  are  tailored  to  individual  operator 
responsibilities.  These  models  respond  to  the  stimuli  piesented  to  them  via  emulation  of 
the  MCE  operation  control  module  (OCM).  The  human  operator  models  process 
incoming  information,  interact  with  the  simulated  MCE  equipment,  and  communicate 
with  each  other  via  simulated  message  traffic.  Performance  analysis  is  provided  through 
operation  and  interaction  of  the  human  operator  models  with  the  (XIM  emulation.  These 
models  provide  prediction  of  individual  operator  response  to  the  simulation  scenario  in 
terms  of  actions,  perceptual  response  times,  and  performance  accuracy.  Execution  of  the 
selected  action  is  modeled  through  motor  response  times  and  accuracies.  Additionally, 
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aggregate  worirload  estimates  are  provided  in  terms  of  visual,  auditory,  cognitive,  and 
perceptual-motor  resource  utilization.  These  predictions  reflect  data  from  the  literature 
where  available  and  otherwise  reflect  careful  analysis  and  subjective  estimation  of 
eietnental  component  performance  speciHcations.  The  effect  of  operator  action  is 
’’displayed"  through  appropriate  response  of  the  MCE  equipment  simulation.  The 
analytic  mode  of  operation  also  generates  functional  interactions  among  operators  and 
mimics  the  procedural  requirements  for  communication  and  data  exchange.  Each 
operator's  rules  of  behavior  are  modeled  according  to  his/her  function  in  the  MCE 
environment.  This  modelling  includes  duty  assignments  and  protocols  for  interaction 
among  the  operators. 

HIP  Mtxte  Operation 

In  this  mode  of  operation,  the  C^  workstation,  through  its  emulation  of  the  MCE 
equipment,  can  be  used  to  provide  input  from  an  actual  human  operator  to  the  simulation 
scenario  and  to  support  the  interaction  of  that  operator  with  the  simulated  operator 
objects.  The  design  for  this  integration  includes  a  voice  recognition  system  to  interpret 
the  human  operator's  commands,  a  speech  generation  system  to  provide  auditory  output 
from  otlier  MCE  operator  objects,  and  dual  screens  with  touch  panel  overlays  to  emulate 
the  operation  of  the  MCE  control  and  radar  graphics  units.  Figure  4  illustrates  the  control 
flow  supported  by  the  current  implementation. 
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Fipire  4.  Human  Operator  Interaction  with  the  MCE 
Simulation  in  a  Manned-Simulation  Mode. 
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The  current  functionality  provides  for  switch  actions  to  be  taken  by  a  human 
operating  as  a  WD.  The  configuration  of  the  system  hardware  is  provided  in  Figure  5. 


Figure  S.  Hardware  Configuration  of  the  HIP  System. 

The  Human-In-Process  (HIP)  operation  of  the  evaluation  system  highlights  some  of 
tne  advantages  we  feel  can  be  realized  with  object-oriented,  model-based  human 
performance  modelling.  The  modular  nature  of  the  operator  representations  allows  us  to 
"remove"  one  of  the  operator  models  and  to  replace  that  function  with  an  actual  human 
operator.  The  formalization  of  the  interface  (referred  to  as  a  message-passing  interface) 
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anx>ng  the  objects  of  the  system  allows  us  to  define  a  protocol  for  the  interface  between 
the  behavior  and  vocalizations  of  the  human  operator  and  the  underlying  model-based 
system.  As  in  actual  MCE  operation,  we  have  provided  a  touch  screen  for  user  input  into 
the  MCE  control  system  and  for  designation  of  aircraft  and  objects  on  the  RGDU  radar 
screen.  In  this  way,  an  operator  can  access  MCE  functions,  designate  targets,  select 
communication  channels  and  modes,  and  make  pairings.  The  actions  taken  by  tlie  human 
operator  in  the  system  are  then  communicated  to  the  underlying  model-based 
representations  of  the  other  operators  in  the  system  and  to  the  aircraft  that  are  directed  to 
intercept. 

We  have  provided  further  integration  of  the  human  operator  into  the  system  by 
including  a  voice  channel  input.  For  this  input,  we  have  developed  a  standard  syntax  and 
vocabulary  with  which  the  human  operator  can  direct  intercepts  using  actual  voice  control 
over  the  modelled  aircraft  under  his/her  control.  To  complete  the  integration  of  the 
operator  with  the  system,  we  use  a  VERBEX  voice  recognition  system  to  support  oral 
communication  between  the  modelled  operator  and  the  human  operator  in  the  system. 
(See  Figure  5.) 

We  foresee  several  promising  applications  for  the  Human-In  Process  mode  of  system 
operation.  An  immediate  application  of  the  HIP  system  is  verification  and  validation  for 
the  operation  of  the  modelled  operators.  If  the  human  operator  can  react  to  the  same 
scenario  with  behaviors  similar  to  those  of  the  modelled  operators  and  can  interact  with 
those  modelled  operators  to  act  as  a  team  member,  then  there  is  some  assurance  that  tlie 
analysis  system  is  performing  within  a  reasonable  range  of  validity. 

A  second  application  of  this  mode  of  operation  has,  we  feel,  the  potential  for 
significant  impact  on  Air  Force  operations.  The  system  can  be  used  as  a  training  system 
for  individuiil  operators.  Rather  than  having  to  assemble  a  full  MCE  crew  to  train  a 
single  operator,  the  human  trainee  can  train  against  the  modelled  operators'  behavior  in  an 
environment  diat  allows  rapid  and  easy  reconfiguration  of  the  team  and  of  the  scenarios 
being  used. 


Software  Modules 


The  analysis  methodology  is  composed  of  a  number  of  independent  but 
cooperating  software  modules.  The  considerations  which  led  us  to  implement  this 
distributed  system  development  are  the  same  as  those  which  guided  our  selection  of  an 
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object-oriented  softwair  paradigm;  namely,  modularity,  expandability  and  modifiability. 
These  software  modules  arc  illustrated  in  Figure  6.  They  consist  of  the  following  broad 
classes: 

1.  A  basic  set  of  system  support  tools  and  utilities.  These  are  collectively  called  the 
LUDD  system  and  include  window  system  support,  system  creation  and  maintenance 
tools,  core  activities,  and  inference  engine  support. 

2.  A  broad  set  of  facilities.  These  go  by  the  name  BRAHMS  and  support  the 
behavior  representation  and  human  modelling  systems.  Generally  speaking,  these  are 
software  modules  built  as  enhancements,  extensions,  and  specific  instantiations  of  certain 
of  the  LUDD  features.  The  following  facilities  aie  among  those  in  the  BRAHMS  system: 
specific  window-system  applications  that  support  displays  of  the  human  models' 
responses  and  behaviors;  enhancements  of  the  activities  system  to  support  the  human 
modelling  behavior,  and  the  basic  structure  of  the  software  components  common  to  the 
BRAHMS  system. 

3.  A  top-level  set  of  components.  These  are  components  specific  to  either  AIRT  or 
HIP,  as  well  as  those  features  that  support  projects  in  general.  For  example,  included 
here  are  activity  rules  that  are  specific  to  the  behavior  of  the  human  models  in  the 
AIRT/HIP  systems  and  simulation  support  systems  that  are  specific  to  the  emulation  of 
the  MCE. 

We  will  describe  each  of  these  systems  in  detail. 

LUDD  System 

The  LUDD  system  is  a  set  of  packages  of  underlying  utilities  and  common  systems 
upon  which  the  higher-level  features  of  the  BRAHMS-based  applications  systems  are 
built.  This  section  describes  the  two  major  roles/components  of  the  LUDD  system  -  the 
MASTER  component  and  the  SYSTEM  LOAD  component  -  and  some  important  and 
commonly  used  minor  features. 

The  MASTER  Component.  In  specific  applications  systems  (such  as  AIRT  and  HIP) 
built  on  top  of  the  LUDD  system,  there  is  typically  a  central  software  module  known  as 
the  MASTER.  This  MASTER  functions  primarily  as  a  channel  of  communications 
among  the  various  modules  that  make  up  the  complete  system,  and  between  the  system 
and  the  "outside  world"  (a  user  or  other  software  system  running  concurrently  with  the 
system).  For  example,  in  the  HIP  system  the  HIP-MASTER  is  responsible  for  passing 
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communications  among  the  various  internal  component  subsystems.  The  HIP-MASTER 
passes  communications  among  the  human  operator  interface  subsystem,  the  other  human 
performance  models  that  generate  operator  behavior,  the  BRAHMS -like  displays,  the  HIP 
system,  and  the  operator  rurming  the  system. 
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Figure  6.  Evaluation  Methodology  Code  Architecture.  Following 
our  basic  modular  philosophy,  the  evaluation  system  is 
supported  by  several  functionally  distinct  modules.  The  top  layer 
represents  the  two  current  applications  for  the  evaluation,  Ae 
human-in-the-loop  operation  and  the  basic  analytic  tool 
operation.  These  methodological  applications  can  be  expanded 
based  on  the  support  of  the  underlying  modules. 

One  feature  of  being  a  "highest-level"  component  is  that  the  MASTER  is  allowed  to 
play  a  primary  function  in  the  creation  of  the  system.  The  modules  of  a  LUDD-based 
system,  such  as  the  HIP  system,  arc  typically  laid  out  in  a  natural  tree-like  structure. 
(This  is  particularly  relevant  at  creation  time  but  may  not  be  required  at  run  time.) 
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SYSTEM  LOAD  Component.  This  tree-like  structure,  rooted  in  the  MASTER  object, 
allows  a  very  straightforward  mechanism  for  the  creation  and  setting  up  of  the  entire 
system.  In  short,  each  node  in  the  system  tree  is  responsible  for  the  (recursive)  creation 
and  initialization  of  its  subsystems.  Creation  and  initialization  are  accomplished  in 
several  stages,  or  passes. 

An  initial  set  of  passes  is  responsible  for  making  sure  that  all  the  modules  of  the 
system  are  created  and  in  place,  and  that  objects  have  the  appropriate  pointers  to  any 
other  objects  that  they  need  to  know  about.  Once  the  system  is  set  up,  with  all  objects 
and  components  in  place,  the  system's  initial  state  can  be  set.  The  first  set  of  passes 
("wire-up")  or  creation  passes  normally,  need  to  be  performed  only  once.  The  initialize 
pass  can  then  be  performed  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  "reset"  the  system. 

The  CPIS  Component 

The  Control  Display  Interface  System  (CDIS)  is  responsible  for  the  displays  used  in  a 
LUDD-based  system  (and,  consequendy,  the  windows  on  which  they  appear).  The  two 
most  important  types  of  objects  in  CDIS-based  displays  are  PWINDOWs  and  Display 
CONTROLLERS. 

PWINDOWs  (Pseudo- windows)  are  basically  "wrappers"  which  encase  the  actual 
machine-specific  windows  native  to  the  specific  hardware/software  platform  on  which  the 
application  system  is  installed.  All  machine-specific  features  of  the  system  are  internal  to 
these  objects;  consequendy,  the  nature  of  the  hardware  platform  should  be  transparent  to 
any  higher-level  parts  of  the  system.  That  is,  the  rest  of  the  display  system  draws  to  these 
PWINDOW  objects  in  a  way  that  is  independent  of  the  hardware  platform;  therefore, 
changing  the  underlying  platform  involves  changing  only  the  kind  of  PWINDOW  that  the 
system  uses;  such  a  change  v/ill  be  transparent  to  the  rest  of  the  system. 

Associated  with  each  display  in  the  system  (each  display  usually  encompasses  an 
entire  window)  is  an  object  known  as  a  Display  CONTROLLER.  As  its  name  suggests, 
this  CONTROLLER  is  responsible  for  maintaining  the  state  of  the  display  and  for 
"knowing"  how  to  display  the  various  features. 

A  given  subsystem  in  the  0-  evaluation  methodology  system  can  have  several 
displays  diat  it  must  show.  Here  the  term  "display"  is  used  to  mean  any  self-contained 
image  (a  table,  graph,  button-grid,  radar-screen,  text  output,  etc.)  that  the  system  can 
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output  to  the  screen.  A  display  typically  has  a  dedicated  output  window,  although  this  is 
not  required 

The  Display  CX>NTROLLER  governs  all  aspects  of  the  display,  including  simply 
drawing  the  display,  updating  the  output  as  the  values  of  the  program  using  it  change,  and 
refreshing  the  present  state  of  the  display  in  response  to  specific  refresh  commands  or  as 
the  display  appears  or  reappears  on  the  screen. 

Furthermore,  any  information  about  mouse-clicks  or  mouse-motions  that  occur  on  the 
window  is  transferred  to  the  Display  CONTROLLER  currently  governing  that  window. 
If  no  Display  CONTROLLER  is  assigned  to  that  window,  inputs  such  as  mouse-clicks, 
etc.  are  ignored.  Thus,  the  Display  CONTROLLER  is  tiee  to  respond  to  such  clicks  or 
motions  in  a  way  that  is  appropriate  for  its  display. 

Similarly,  all  keyboard  input  is  passed  along  to  the  system  itself,  which  is  responsible 
for  routing  the  input  data  to  the  CONTROLLER  for  the  display  that  it  currently  has 
selected  to  receive  the  input  The  CONl'ROLLER  then  uses  the  data  as  appropriate;  for 
example,  as  commands  to  the  system  or  as  system  input  (e.g.,  as  data  entry  in  a  table). 

A  Display  CONTROLLER  processes  its  graphics  commands  by  acting  on  an  object 
called  its  "PWINDOW"  (i.e.,  a  Pseudo-WINDOW).  This  object  contains  all  the 
information  specific  to  the  windowing  system  on  the  underlying  hardware  platform 
system  in  use.  The  PWINDOW  is  responsible  for  translating  any  of  the  standard  set  of 
graphics  messages  that  it  can  receive  from  its  parent  Display  CONTROLLER  into  a 
command  format  appropriate  for  the  hardware-platform-specific  windows  on  which  the 
application  is  currently  running. 

In  keeping  with  our  design  goal  of  system  modularity,  the  Display  CONTROLLER 
paradigm  provides  that  the  physical  platform-specific  window  is  maintained  by  a  simple, 
passive  display  device.  ITie  PWINDOW  has  no  application-specific  role.  It  does  not 
reference  any  of  the  operational  details  of  the  application  whose  display  it  contains.  This 
application-independent  operation  lias  two  exceptitxis.  These  are  the  transferal  of  mouse- 
click  information  and  the  notification  of  keyboard  entries.  In  these  cases,  the  PWINDOW 
must  pass  information  about  what  type  of  mouse-click  has  occurred,  and  where  or  what 
keyboard  entries  have  been. 
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More  precisely,  all  that  is  actually  required  of  a  platform-specific  window  is 


1.  that  it  can  handle  a  standard  set  of  output  commands  (e.g.,  a  graphics  command 
like  DRAW-LINE/CIRCLE/RECTANGLE)  and  string-output  commands,  and 

2.  that  it  is  capable  of  "remembering”  and  keeping  track  of  which  Display 
CONTROLLER  (if  any)  is  currently  executing  output  on  it,  so  tfiat 

3.  it  can  transmit  to  its  corresponding  Display  CONTROLLER  data  about  the 
mouse-clicks  (and  possibly  moves)  that  it  receives,  and 

4.  it  can  pass  along  keyboard  information  by,  for  example,  placing  any  characters  it 
receives  into  a  common  input  queue. 


Example  of  Use  of  the  Display  CONTROLLER  Paradigm.  As  a  specific  example, 
we  will  consider  the  C^  evaluation  methodology's  models  of  the  workload  and 
performance  of  a  crew  operating  the  MCE  system.  There  are  two  major  clusters  of 
displays  in  the  system;  these  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the  System  Operational 
Concept  Document  (Corker,  1990a)  and  Software  User's  Manual  (Corker,  1990b). 


One  set  of  displays  is  a  full-color  representation  of  the  console  of  the  MCE  system,  as 
shown  in  Figure  7. 

This  display  has  two  parts:  a  radar  screen  and  a  complicated  set  of  touch- screen- 
activated  pushbuttons  and  button-related  panels.  On  the  radar  screen  are  a  number  of 
display  icons  representing  the  controlled  aircraft  and  the  symbology  assigned  to  the 
aircraft  by  the  MCE  system.  Associated  with  each  aircraft  is  a  Display  CONTROLLER 
which  is  responsible  for  showing  the  aircraft's  symbology,  its  radar  return,  various  textual 
displays  associated  with  the  aircraft,  highlighting/markings  that  the  MCE  system  can 
associate  with  the  aii  craft,  etc.  A  Display  CONTROLLER  is  also  associated  with  each 
grid  of  buttons  on  i  e  MCE  console  display.  Each  Display  CONTROLLER  is 
responsible  for  showing  he  buttons  in  the  Display  CONTROLLER'S  cenresponding  grid, 
displaying  the  button  in  each  of  its  various  possible  pushed  states,  accepting  nx>use-clicks 
on  the  button,  etc. 

The  second  is  a  monochrome  display  set  showing  the  current  workload  and  state  of 
the  human  crewmember  models,  as  depicted  in  Figure  8.  Each  crewmember  model  has 
two  displays  associated  with  it: 
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Color  System  Display.  Explanation  of  the  Color  Screen  Layout  of  the  C^  System 


VAcrokHq' 
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Bteck-and-Wliile  C»  Synttm  Duplay. 


VCAP  Display.  An  animated  "strip  chart"  type  of  display  that  shows  a  set  of  four  bar 
charts  displaying  the  time  dependence  of  the  workload  for  each  emulated  crewmember  in 
terms  of  visual,  auditory,  cognitive,  and  psychomotor  load. 

Operator  Activity  Description.  A  textual  display  showing  the  current  configuration 
of  the  rules  governing  the  behavior  of  the  crewmember  according  to  the  system's  current 
internal  model. 

Each  crewmember  model  has  a  Display  CONTROLLER  governing  its  output  to  each 
of  these  two  displays.  In  addition  to  a  pair  of  displays  for  each  of  the  crewmembers,  there 
is  a  corresponding  pair  of  display  windows  for  the  airbases,  aircraft,  and  TACC  (supreme 
command)  used  by  the  simulation.  A  similar  pair  of  windows  is  used  for  system  output 
and  display.  Each  crewmember  model's  displays  are  fully  independent,  so  that  the 
analyst/user  running  the  system  is  able  to  select  from  among  the  various  crewmember 
nxxlels  that  set  which  models  the  information  the  analyst/user  wishes  to  display. 

This  model  of  window  output/interactions  has  a  number  of  significant  advantages. 
True  portability  is  enhanced.  Because  of  the  inherently  hardware- specific  nature  of 
windowing  systems,  displays  and  window  interactions  can  be  the  most  difficult  features 
of  an  existing  application  to  port  to  a  new  hardware  platform.  However,  as  noted  above, 
in  the  Display  CONTROLLER  model  aU  knowledge  about  the  nature  of  and  interactions 
with  the  platform-speciric  windows  being  used  by  the  displays  is  highly  localized  and 
made  modular  by  being  encapsulated  within  the  PWINDOW.  As  a  result,  in  porting  the 
display-related  portions  of  an  applications  system  to  a  new  hardware  platform  the  only 
portion  that  needs  to  be  modified  is  the  PWINDOW  itself.  Moreover,  this  conversion  is  a 
one-time  cost;  specifically,  it  need  not  be  done  on  a  per-application  basis.  Once  a 
platfonn-specific  version  of  a  PWINDOW  has  been  established,  it  can  be  reused  for 
future  ports  of  Display-GONTROLLER-based  systems  to  that  hardware  platform. 

All  windows  in  a  given  system  are  completely  interchangeable.  Again,  no  knowledge 
about  how  the  display  is  to  be  shown  is  embedded  in  the  platform -specific  window. 
Consequently,  rearranging  or  redistributing  displays  for  a  given  system  is  simply  a  matter 
of  reassigning  the  physical  windows  anx>ng  the  appropriate  Display  CONTROLLERS 
and  the  associated  PWINDOWS. 

Furthermore,  this  greatly  simplifies  the  resourcing  of  these  windows.  Rarely  used  or 
complicated  types  of  displays  need  not  have  their  possibly  space-expensive  windows 
created  for  a  single,  short-term  use.  In  otlier  words,  there  need  be  no  more  windows 
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created  than  the  maximum  number  that  can  be  shown  at  single  time,  regardless  of  their 
use.  In  fact,  it  is  simple  to  turn  off  any  or  all  displays  in  a  given  system. 

As  an  example,  in  the  evaluation  system  discusxd  above,  the  user/analyst  can 
select  which  set  of  crewmember  model  outputs  he/she  wishes  to  display.  In  this  model  of 
window  interactions,  showing  the  chosen  displays  becomes  simply  a  matter  of 
distributing  tlie  necessary  windows  among  the  Display  CONTROLLERS  for  the  naxlels 
whose  output  is  desired. 

Having  all  output  to  the  screen  channeled  through  the  various  Display 
CONTROLLERS  provides  the  system  with  a  centralized  locus  for  controlling, 
manipulating,  or  eliminating  some  or  all  of  its  output.  Indeed,  a  program  outputting 
through  a  specific  display  need  not  even  know  whether  its  output  is  actually  being  shown. 
This  has  three  advantages: 

1.  A  given  portion  of  a  system  need  not  be  concerned  abo^U  whether  it  is  providing 
output  (as  stated  above,  if  a  disabled  display  is  later  re-enabled,  the  Display 
CONTROLLER  is  responsible  for  updating  the  display  appropriately).  In  the  C^ 
evaluation  displays  of  crewmember  model  data,  all  output  from  a  given  crewmember 
model  is  passed  through  a  single  Display  COflTROLTJER.  This  gives  the  system  a 
useful,  sinqile  way  of  turning  off  the  display  from  that  model,  and  no  model  is  concerned 
as  to  whether  its  output  is  actually  being  shown.  Another,  somewhat  more  complicated 
example  involves  the  MCE  radar  display.  It  is  possible  to  turn  off  all  the  displays  in  the 
.\IRT  system.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  radar  it  is  critically  important  that  the  internal 
state  of  the  display  be  maintained  (even  if  the  display  is  not  currently  being  drawn)  so 
that  the  display  will  be  correct  and  up-to-date  if  the  displays  are  re-enabled.  Again,  the 
Display  CONTROLLER  that  handles  the  radar  is  responsible  for  maintaining  this  internal 
state.  In  short,  it  does  this  each  time  it  is  notified  of  a  change,  by  first  making  the 
appropriate  change  to  its  internal  state  and  then  deciding  whether  to  actually  make 
changes  to  the  display  that  reflect  this  change. 

2.  In  certain  iq)pUc&tions  (e.g.,  complicated,  graphics-intensive  simulations)  where  a 
significant  portion  of  run-time  often  is  devoted  to  graphics  and  textual  output,  the  Display 
CONTROLLER  model  gives  a  single,  central  location  fot  disabling  aU  ouq>ut  to  c  display 
when  this  is  desired.  In  the  C^  evaluation  system,  with  its  many  conq>licated  displays,  it 
is  often  desirable,  when  attempting  *o  run  until  a  specific  predetermined  time-step,  *o 
disable  all  displays  until  the  run  is  over.  Suppressing  the  displays  for  these  intermediate 
steps  can  allow  a  great  improvemnit  in  speed. 
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3.  Highlighting  for  emphasis  is  a  generally  desirable  feature  of  a  system.  Multiple 
highlighting,  such  that  when  a  single  entity  in  the  system  is  selected  or  singled  out  to  be 
noticed  all  representations  of  that  entity  currently  on  the  screen  become  highlighted,  is 
also  useful.  Under  the  EHsplay  CX)NTROLLER  paradigm,  highlighting  is  simply  another 
aspect  of  the  details  of  a  particular  display  handled  by  a  Display  CONTROLLER.  When 
an  entity  in  the  system  is  told  that  it  needs  to  highlight  its  representations  on  the  display 
screen,  it  notifies  the  Display  CONTROLLERS  responsible  for  the  displays  in  which  the 
entity  occurs,  and  multiple  highlighting  is  simplified. 

Finally,  GDIS  contains  a  number  of  packages  for  handling  specific  types  of  displays. 
Among  those  used  in  the  AIRT/HIP  system  are  the  BGRID  system,  which  handles  the 
display  of  lealistic-looldng,  interactive  buttons  (see  Figure  9)  and  the  RIB  displays  for 
drawing  the  paper^ribbon-like  displays  used  for  displaying  the  crewmembers  task  loading 
in  the  analyst's  view.  (Sec  Figure  8.) 

BRAHMS  System 

The  set  of  software  packages  and  utilities  that  go  by  the  name  BRAHMS  (Behavior 
Representation  and  Human  Modelling  Simulation)  supports  those  features  of  the  system 
that  supply  the  creation,  simulation,  and  monitoring  of  the  human  modelling  objects,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  The  most  important  of  these  features  are  of  three  classes:  htiman 
model  bases,  human  performance  displays,  and  executive  controller. 

Human  Model  Bases.  There  are  those  features  that  support  the  human  modelling 
itself.  They  involve  two  aspects.  First,  the  software  structures  that  go  into  the 
specification  of  those  features  of  the  human  model  itself  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
whole  class  of  BRAHMS-based  human  modelling  (as  opposed  to  those  features  specitic 
to  the  application  at  hand).  The  types  of  activities  representative  of  general  human 
operator  behavior  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a  set  of  behaviors  having  to  do  with  the  selection  of  what  procedure  to 
perform  next,  given  a  stack  of  available  procedures.  The  selection  process  involves 
determining  the  priority  of  a  g*  ^en  procedure  (which  is  determined  in  a  priority  matrix  for 
each  operator)  and  examining  the  tesources  required  to  perform  that  procedure. 

2.  Tliere  is  a  set  of  procedures  associated  with  the  lesource  loading  model  for  the 
operator.  Activities  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  priority  (as  mentioned  above)  and  the 
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Example  of  Use  of  the  BGRID  System  to  Display  Interactive  Buttons. 


resources  that  the  operator  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  task  This  resource  model  is  described 
in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  human  models. 

3.  There  is  a  set  of  procedures  dealing  with  the  interruption  of  one  activity  by 
another  of  a  higher  piiority.  Procedures  can  be  interruptable  or  non-interruptable.  In 
general,  if  a  procedure  is  performed  through  a  sequence  of  subactivities,  it  is  able  to  be 
interrupted.  If  interrupted,  there  are  several  reentrance  and  restart  options  associated  with 
the  particular  activity  being  performed.  Second,  there  is  a  cluster  of  software  structures 
that  specify  how  the  BRAHMS-based  activities  themselves  are  structured;  these 
structures  have  to  do  with  features  of  the  activities  that  support  the  above-mentioned 
interruption  features  and  determine  how  communication  among  activities  is  handled. 

Human  Performance  Displays.  BRAHMS  supports  a  set  of  standard  displays  whose 
basic  underlying  structure  is  conunon  to  all  BRAHMS  systems  (although  the  speciHc 
details  corresponding  to  a  specific  system  may  vary).  These  displays  primarily  involve 
the  analyst's  view  and  associated  system  displays. 

Executive  Controller.  Finally,  BRAHMS  contains  a  basic,  underlying  structure  used 
in  the  BRAHMS-based  systems  which  is  centered  around  the  application  system's 
MASTER  object.  The  main  components  involved  are  as  follows;  the  basic  MASTER 
object,  a  basic  structiue  for  the  analyst's  view  displays,  a  basic  structure  for  the  AGENT- 
TOP-LEVEL  object  (whose  responsibilities  involve  the  creation  and  control  of  the 
various  active  agents  corresponding  xo  the  application  system),  and  a  basic  structure  for 
displays  used  specifically  by  the  application  system.  In  each  of  these  cases,  BRAHMS 
supplies  a  basic,  foundation  stratum  (hi  which  the  application  system  builds,  filling  in  the 
details  as  iqipropriate  to  its  needs. 

AIRT  and  HIP  Systems 

Each  BRAHMS-based  system  has  a  set  of  top-level  components  specific  to  the 
particular  application.  The  AIRT  and  HIP  systems  also  have  common  supporting 
features.  Thus,  for  the  AIRT  and  HIP  systems  there  are:  (a)  those  parts  that  are  specific 
to  the  AIRT  system,  (b)  those  that  are  specific  to  the  HIP  system,  and  (c)  those 
underlying  features  which  arc  common  to  both,  by  their  relation  to  Command  and  Control 
processes. 

We  will  consider  the  comnx>n  features  first  Because  of  the  similarity  of  the  AIRT 
and  HIP  systems,  there  is  naturally  a  great  deal  of  overlap  in  their  features.  This  common 
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set  of  features  constitutes  the  Command  and  Control  module.  The  following  features  are 
the  most  important  within  the  C^  module: 

1.  A  simulation  of  the  real-world  situation  (i.e. ,  aircraft).  In  this  case,  the  aircraft 
behave  as  independent  agents  driven  by  a  simulation  handled  by  the  system's  AGENT- 
TOP-LEVEL  object. 

2.  The  MCE  emulation  system  and  its  displays.  This  package  draws  heavily  on  the 
features  supplied  by  the  GDIS  graphics  package  described  above.  It  supplies  a  realistic, 
interactive  simulation  of  the  MCE/radar  system  and  interacts  with  the  real-world 
simulation,  displaying  the  current  state  of  the  aircraft  and  other  components  of  the  world 
representation. 

3.  The  human  model/agents  that  are  common  to  both  the  HIP  and  the  AIRT 
systems. 

4.  The  activities  that  support  these  common  agents. 

5.  A  set  or  tools  that  allows  the  interactive  specification  and  initiation  of  a  script  by 
the  programmer/analyst. 

6.  A  set  of  tools  that  can  be  used  to  collect  and  reduce  data  describing  the  behavior 
and  performance  of  the  human  models. 

Also  common  to  the  AIRT  rnd  HIP  systems  are  a  number  of  additional  features 
which  are  built  on  top  of  those  of  the  C^  module.  Within  AIRT,  these  primarily  involve 
activities  and  rules  that  support  the  higher-level  behavior  of  the  air  traffic  ctmtrol  features 
of  AIRT.  The  most  important  of  these  for  the  HIP  system  are  (a)  a  number  of 
modifications  to  the  MCE  displays  that  enhance  its  interactive  nature,  thereby  enabling  it 
to  be  used  by  an  operator  in  a  way  that  simulates  the  use  of  an  actual  MCE  workstation; 
and  (b)  a  set  of  components  that  serves  as  an  interface  between  the  operator  sitting  in 
front  of  the  MCE  simulation  and  the  rest  of  the  underlying  HIP  system.  Because  of  the 
object-oriented  structure  of  the  system,  it  is  possible  to  build  this  interface  object  as  just 
another  object  which  replaces  one  of  the  human  models  in  the  underiying  AIRT  system; 
this  replacement  is  then,  to  a  great  extent,  transparent  to  the  underlying  system.  In  a 
certain  sense,  the  interface  object  acts  as  a  "wrapper"  around  the  human  operator  and 
serves  as  his/her  interface  to  the  rest  of  the  system. 
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We  will  now  describe  how  the  fundamental  components  of  the  evaluation 
methodology  are  linked  to  create  the  evaluation  system.  The  discussion  to  follow 
concentrates  on  the  function  and  control  flow  through  the  system.  Included  in  this 
description  are  references  to  rules  and  models  (for  both  human  and  equipment 
performance).  These  components  are  critical  to  the  analytic  behavior  of  the  system.  We 
will  develop  these  key  concepts  fully  in  Section  IV. 

Function  Flow 


The  basic  data  flow  for  the  system  is  illustrated  in  Figure  10.  The  system  is 
implemented  in  a  noodular  and  object-oriented  framework,  as  previously  discussed.  The 
module  boundaries  in  Figure  10  correspond  to  the  conceptual  design  and  implementation 
distinctions  in  the  system. 


Figure  10.  Basic  Architecture  for  Human/System 
Performance  Analysis  Simulation. 

The  functional  flow  through  the  implementation  begins  with  models  of  the  scenario 
and  environment  in  which  the  evaluation  methodology  is  to  be  exercised.  In  the  case  of 
the  MCE  automation  impact  evaluation,  this  scenario  includes  geographic  and 
geopolitical  boundaries  in  support  of  an  air  defense  operation.  Also  included  in  this 
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description  are  object-based  representations  of  Friendly  and  Enemy  aircraft,  radar  sites, 
CAP  points,  and  air  bases.  The  activity  of  the  scenario  is  played  out  though  the 
emulation  of  MCE  equipment  in  the  MCE  operator  console.  (This  equipment  is 
illustrated  in  tlie  equipment  description  ovals  attached  to  activities.)  The  scenario  is 
interpreted  through  the  human  operator  performance  models  (Link  a).  (These  will  be 
described  in  detail  in  the  next  section.)  The  output  of  these  models  provides  data  that 
modify  the  world  representation  of  the  operators  that  have  interacted  with  the  displays 
(Link  b). 

The  agent  function  module  is  composed  of  operator-independent  abstractions  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  operator-objects  act  on  the  data  contained  in  their  world 
representation.  These  abstractions  currently  include  communication  protocols, 
intemiption/resumption  protocols,  task-queue  management  operations,  and  decision 
mechanisms.  Once  action  is  decided  upon,  the  way  in  which  this  action  takes  place  is 
mediated  by  descriptions  of  the  system  equipment.  In  the  current  instantiation,  that 
equipment  is  the  MCE  OCU  (Link  c). 

Finally,  activities  are  initiated  that  invoke  models  which  describe  when,  how,  for  how 
long,  and  with  what  resources  the  operator  responds.  The  effect  of  these  activities  is  then 
fed  back  to  reflect  changes  in  the  scenario  state  as  a  result  of  operator  action  (Link  d). 

For  example,  as  the  MCE  RGDU  displays  the  appearance  of  aircraft  (directed  by  the 
scenario  script),  the  human  visual  performance  models  direct  the  position  and  dwell  time 
of,  for  instance,  the  WAO's  gaze  as  the  WAO  searches  over  the  MCE  OCU.  The 
information  (MCE  object  status)  taken  in  by  the  WAO  is  used  to  update  his/her  world 
representation.  The  state  of  objects  in  the  world  representation  is  arranged  by  categories, 
and  attached  to  these  categories  are  rules  of  behavior.  In  our  example,  these  are  the  set  of 
categories  for  the  WAO  under  the  current  Rules  of  Engagement  and  Air  Tasking  Order 
(ATO).  To  continue  the  example:  If  the  WAO's  visual  scan  encounters  a  Friendly 
symbol  as  it  passes  over  the  RGDU,  a  set  of  rules  attached  to  Friendly  aircraft  is  run  to 
see  if  the  condition  of  that  aircraft  meets  the  criteria  for  any  rules  to  be  activated,  or 
"fired."  Attached  to  Friendly  aircraft  objects  are  rules  regarding  their  combat  mission 
state  (e.g.,  paired,  enroute,  engaged,  on  CAP)  and  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  WAO  based 
on  time  since  last  observation.  These  rules  can  either  cause  action  to  be  initiated  or 
simply  cause  the  WAO's  world  representation  to  be  updated.  The  WAO's  mlcs  generally 
dictate  that,  given  a  particular  condition  of  the  air  battle,  communications  be  initiated 
either  within  the  MCE  (e.g.,  to  direct  a  WD  to  communicate  with  a  pilot  or  alter  the 
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current  pairings  and  assignments)  or  with  an  external  agency  (e.g.,  to  scramble  fighters  to 
CAP  or  to  an  engagement). 

The  firing  of  the  appropriate  rule  for  action  causes  an  activity  to  be  created 
(spawned).  In  turn,  that  action  may  have  several  supporting  actions  that  must  be  taken  to 
satisfy  the  termination  conditions  for  that  state  of  action.  An  activity  (e.g.,  initiate 
communications)  invokes  models  that  describe  procedural  sequences  (what  must  be 
done),  communications  protocols  (how  it  must  be  done),  and  motor  response 
requirements  (what  are  the  physical  parameters  for  its  completion). 

Other  human  operator  agents  within  the  MCE  are  guided  by  similar  perceptual 
models,  but  the  rules  and  the  activities  spawned  by  those  rules  depend  on  the  duties  and 
the  profile  of  that  operator.  So,  to  continue  the  above  example:  A  call  from  the  WAO  to 
a  WD  results  in  an  auditory  input  to  the  WD.  The  WD  responds  to  this  change  in  world 
state  by  applying  rules  to  the  content  of  the  communication  that  spawn  activities  on  the 
WD's  part  For  example,  a  request  from  the  WAO  to  re-pair  a  fighter  will  result  in  the 
requested  re-pairing,  and  in  a  new  condition  (a  previously  paired  fighter  now  unpaired). 
The  WD  object  must  determine,  according  to  mission  state  and  Rules  of  Engagement, 
what  is  to  be  (kme  with  that  fighter.  Rules  for  pairing  geometry  are  invoked  which  spawn 
action.  Finally,  action  is  taken  through  the  procedures  required  by  the  MCE  equipment 
suite. 

Functional  Manipulation 

In  addition  to  tliese  modules,  the  system  provides  a  set  of  interface  tools  designed  to 
facilitate  screen-based,  mouse-activated  manipulation  of  the  objects  that  comprise  the 
evaluation  system  scenario.  As  described  below,  these  tools  can  be  applied  at  run  timf. 
(access  to  scenario  ctmditions  or  changes  in  model  parameters),  or  at  system  definition 
(flex  rule  browser,  or  equipment  definition). 

The  analyst  is  provided  with  on-line  access  to  the  scenario  conditions,  to  the 
parameters  that  describe  human  performance,  to  equipment  functions  and  arrangement, 
and  to  die  rules  guiding  the  behavior  of  the  human  agents  in  the  simulation.  Examples  of 
these  utilities  are  as  follows: 

1.  One  such  utility  is  a  screen-based  facility  for  setting  up  a  scenario  script.  This 
capability  is  illustrated  in  Figure  11.  Pathways  for  Enemy  aircraft  are  established  by 
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mouse-clicks.  Aircraft  type  and  characteristics  are  also  accessible  to  the  designer. 
Likewise,  airbases,  CAPS  and  scenario  events  can  also  be  edited. 

2.  Another  provides  access  to  the  FLEX  rule  system.  The  FLEX  rule  system  treats 
rules  as  packets  of  relations  between  the  individual  operators  in  the  MCE  evaluation 
system  and  the  objects  in  the  world  representation  about  which  those  operators  must 
make  decisions.  This  rule  system  is  illustrated  in  the  matrix  of  operators  and  entities  in 
Figure  12.  Using  a  mouse-to  click  on  the  entries  of  the  matrix  calls  up  a  browser  window 
in  which  the  rules  associated  with  the  operator-entity  pair  are  displayed,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  13. 

The  rules  are  expressed  in  standard  English  provided  by  the  progranuner  and  in  a 
first-approximation  to  English  generated  from  the  underlying  code  by  the  system. 
Portions  of  a  rule  are  highlighted  when  the  cursor  moves  over  them.  These  portions  are 
the  substructure  of  the  rule.  The  system  is  currently  implemented  as  a  browser. 
Development  of  an  editing  capability  from  the  browser  structure  is  straightforward.  The 
editing  system  would  provide  analysts  a  tool  by  which  the  underlying  decision  rules  of 
operation  could  be  changed. 

3.  A  number  of  utilities  are  available  for  defining  the  phy.sical  and  functional 
characteristics  of  the  MCE  equipment.  Following  the  object-oriented  implementation 
paradigm,  all  of  the  equipment  models  can  be  independently  manipulated.  Each  of  the 
control  panels  and  all  of  the  buttons,  switches,  and  data  on  those  panels  are  objects.  The 
equipment  suite  consists  of  objects  that  are  composed  to  emulate  the  MCE  equipment. 
Parameters  of  these  objects  specify  their  size,  shape,  location,  and  function.  For  the  case 
of  data  representing  underlying  buttons  and  switches,  a  graphics  editing  interface  has 
been  provided  to  select  and  position  them.  All  other  parameters  related  to  equipment 
must  be  entered  as  text  into  the  LISP  structure  defining  the  equipment. 

4.  In  addition,  the  system  has  a  set  of  tools  to  write  operational  variables  to  files  for 
performance  analysis.  This  experimental  mode  of  operation  will  be  discussed  in  that  part 
of  Section  V  which  deals  with  verification  and  validation. 
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Flex  Rule  System  Editing  Screen  Showing  Browser  Window. 


Control  Row 


The  basic  architecture  for  LISP  control  flow  for  the  MCE  is  presented  in  Figure  14 
from  the  point-of-view  of  the  management  of  information  display.  The  simulation 
module  is  essentially  the  forcing  function  for  the  flow  of  activity  in  the  analysis.  Events 
occur  at  particular  scheduled  simulation  times  (e.g.,  a  particular  simulation  "tick"),  or  as 
an  analyst-selected  "asynchronous  events"  invoked  with  screen-based  commands.  In  this 
way  the  simulation  module  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  operator  models. 


The  major  conuol  modules  are  a  Master  Controller  and  an  Event  Handler.  The  next 
level  of  control  is  found  in  the  operation  of  the  Model  Displays,  MCE  Display,  Radar 
RGDU  Display,  and  AGENT-TOP-LEVEL  object  modules.  Below  these  are  the 
individual  models,  the  actions  of  the  simulation  agents,  the  function  of  the  MCE 
equipment,  and  activities  of  the  radar  screen.  We  will  now  describe  the  operation  of  these 
modules  in  some  detail. 
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Master  Controller/Event  Handler 


The  Master  Controller  acts  as  the  system  executive  and  routes  information  and 
messages  among  the  system  modules.  The  Master  Controller  is  linked  to  the  Event 
Handler,  which  contains  two  types  of  events  that  drive  the  operation  of  the  simulation 
objects.  "Tick-based"  events  form  the  basic  script  of  the  simulation  and  depend  on  the 
initial  conHguration  of  the  agents  including  Bogie/Friendly  aircraft  and  the  Rules  of 
Engagement  The  other  event  type  is  "asynchronous,"  which  provides  for  the  injection  of 
user-defined  events  into  the  operation  of  the  simulation;  it  also  provides  a  mechanism  for 
conditional  events  to  be  defined  in  the  simulation.  Event-streams  through  the  Master 
Controller  drive  the  displays,  the  radar,  and  the  activities  of  the  agents. 

In  addition  to  the  display  modules  for  models  and  equipment,  each  agent  contains  an 
object  pre-presentation  of  the  MCE.  This  means  that  the  world  representation  of  each 
operator  contains  the  current  perceived  configuration  of  his/her  AUXPANEL  control 
settings,  hooked  data  readout  presentation,  and  workload  parameter  settings  (VCAU). 
Because  of  the  graphics-intensive  and  changeable  nature  of  the  radar  RGDU  presentation, 
there  is  one  common  representation  of  the  air  picture  that  is  accessible  to  all  operators. 

Operators  can  configure  their  screens  to  different  resolutions  and  to  offsets. 
However,  to  capture  these  individual  aspects  of  the  radar  presentation,  we  can  block  an 
individual  operator  from  the  full-scale  RGDU  by  directing  the  visual  attention  model  to 
attend  only  to  that  portion  of  the  screen  currently  available  to  the  operator.  The  radar  is 
represented  only  in  the  radar  display  object  and  is  referred  to  by  the  agents  through  the 
Master  Controller. 

AgSOlS 

Contained  in  each  crewmember  agent  is  a  model  of  that  crewmember's  behavior 
(encapsulated  in  his^  ier  current  set  of  activities)  and  his/her  MCE  console.  Associated 
with  each  crewmembe  s  activity  state  is  a  set  of  displays.  Figure  IS  illustrates  the  model 
for  the  MCE  equipment,  -jsoc^red  with  the  WAO  and  the  noodel  for  the  radar  common  to 
all  crewmembers. 

As  mentioned  above,  each  crewmember  agent  contains  an  internal  representation  of 
his/her  own  MCE  console.  Internally,  the  states  of  aU  the  buttons,  etc.  are  recorded  and 
mainfainftd  A  view  of  (Mily  One  Crewmember  agent's  MCE  is  shown  at  any  one  time.  At 
that  time,  die  MCE  constde  displays  of  all  the  other  agents  are  disabled,  without  affecting 
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in  any  way  the  internal  representation  of  the  MCE's  state  (for  naore  on  this  point,  see  the 
discussion  of  the  Display  CX)NTROLLERs).  The  sole  exception  to  this  is  the 
representation  of  the  radar  and  its  display;  at  present,  a  single  radar  object  is  held  in 
common  and  used  by  all  the  agents’  internal  representations  of  their  MCE  consoles. 

An  agent  in  the  system  is  used  to  represent  an  independent,  free-standing  entity 
capable  of  and  responsible  for  initiating  its  own  behavior.  This  behavior  is  controlled  by 
the  set  of  activities  that  the  agent  is  currently  running.  These  activities  arc  spawned  in 
response  to  changes  in  die  agent's  environment  it  the  system. 

Aciivitics 

An  activity  is  a  unit  of  behavior  governing  the  action  of  an  agent.  Roughly,  it  is  a 
piece  of  code  that  runs  for  a  short  duration,  until  a  given  goal  is  acconq)lished  or  until  the 
goal  is  otherwise  terminated.  During  its  lifetime  it  will,  at  various  times,  execute  code  to 
affect  the  behavior  of  its  parent  agent  or  send  messages  to  other  agents  in  the  system  or  to 
features  of  the  simulation. 

The  structure  of  an  activiQr  can  be  recursively  hierarchical;  that  is,  it  can  itself  spawn 
suhactivities  when  it  needs  to  delegate  subtaaks  that  must  be  performed.  For  example,  a 
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oicwiiieinber  agent  might  need  to  communicate  with  another  crewmember,  as  a  response 
to  the  appearance  of  an  unknown  object  on  the  radar  screen.  To  accomplish  thi?  task,  the 
crewmember  agent  would  spawn  a  high-level  "communicate  with  crewmember"  activity. 
This  activity  would  have  small  subactivities  such  as  "dialing"  up  the  other  crewmember, 
talking  to  the  other  crewmember,  and  "hanging  up"  the  communication.  Each  of  these 
subactivities  would,  in  rum,  have  many  subtasks  (reaching  for  and  pushing  buttons, 
looking  to  verify  that  a  button-click  "took,"  etc.). 

An  example  of  a  complicated,  high-level  agent  with  activities  is  that  of  the 
crewmembers  in  the  system.  These  agents,  as  models  of  human  behavior,  gain 
information  about  their  environment  as  described  by  the  system  by  means  of  their 
auditory  and  visual  models.  The  human  model/agents  then  respond  to  the  changes  in 
their  resultant  internal  model  of  the  world  by  modifying  the  set  of  activities  that  the 
agents  have  running  at  that  moment. 

The  internal  representation  of  the  world  of  these  agents  with  activities  is  also 
governed  by  these  agents'  auditory  and  visual  models.  At  given  intervals,  the  agent  looks 
at  or  listens  to  its  environment  and  detects  and  collects  information  about  the  world, 
which  it  stores  in  its  memory.  The  agents  scan  their  equipment  or  look  at  particular 
buttons  and  switches  according  to  the  activities  they  are  carrying  out.  If  the  agents  are 
not  currently  active,  they  scan  their  console  as  a  background  task.  The  interval  of  this 
background  scan  is  one  glance  at  a  new  section  of  their  equipment  every'  2  seconds.  In 
addition,  the  operator  agents  are  constantly  listening  to  or  monitoring  the  radio  channel  to 
which  they  are  connected.  .According  to  what  they  then  perceive  about  the  world,  the 
agents  respond  to  the  world  by  modifying  the  set  of  activities  that  is  running. 

Aircraft  objects  provide  an  example  of  a  less  complex  type  of  agent  in  the  system. 
These  objects  also  respond  to  changes  in  their  environment  by  spawning  new  activities, 
but  the  model  of  their  interactions  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  much  simpler  than  the 
models  for  for  the  human  agents.  In  short,  aircraft  objects  simply  respond  to  incoming 
messages  sent  to  them  by  the  huirian  crewmember  agents.  (For  example,  die  crewmem'jer 
agent  WDl  might  send  an  aircraft  agent  a  command  to  return  to  an  airbase  for  refueling.) 
Basically  these  agents  merely  receive  and  respond  to  direct  communications  from  the 
crewmember  agents. 

Governing  all  the  agents  is  an  entity  known  as  the  AGENT-TOP-LEVEL.  The 
AGENT-TOP- LEVEL  is  responsible  for  keeping  track  of  and  handling  communications 
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among  the  various  agent  objects  and  the  other  entities  of  the  systetn.  It  is  also  responsible 
for  various  system  maintenance  "housekeeping"  tasks  such  as  making  sure  ail  the  agents 
are  activated  at  the  appropriate  nx)ment 

Activities  are  encoded  as  LISP  procedures  and  methods  that  describe  what  is  to  be 
done,  what  are  the  enabling  conditions  for  the  performance,  who  takes  the  action,  the 
action's  duration  and  load,  how  the  action  is  successfully  completed,  and  how  the  actisdty 
is  terminated  or  interrupted, 

Each  tick-step  for  a  given  agent  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  passes: 

1.  Pre-Tick.  In  this  pass,  the  agent  decides  which  of  its  current  set  of  activities  it 
will  run  on  tliis  tick.  This  decision  can  be  very  simple.  Fcr  instance,  in  the  airci^t  object 
agents,  all  the  available  activities  are  in  a  strict  linear  order  of  precedence,  and  the 
currently  available  activity  with  the  highest  priority  gets  to  run. 

Altemadvely,  for  the  human  agents  that  depend  on  the  visual,  auditory,  cognitive,  and 
psychomotor  (VACP)  load  models,  each  agent  must  first  sort  his/her  current  set  of 
activities  according  to  a  pre-determined  priority.  Next,  this  set  is  then  reviewed  in  order, 
and  each  top-level  or  parent  activity  is  asked  to  decide  if  the  conditions  are  appropriate 
for  it  to  run  on  this  tick?  If  not,  this  activity  is  skipped.  If  the  activity  can  be  run,  its 
VACP  for  this  tick  is  calculated  and  the  corresponding  total  loads  for  the  agent  are 
incremented.  If  one  of  the  four  V,  A,  C,  or  P  loads  becomes  too  great,  this  activity  cannot 
be  run  on  this  tick.  This  process  continues  until  all  the  activities  are  processed  or  all  the 
loads  are  rilled. 

2.  Tick.  In  this  pass,  the  actual  work  of  the  activity  is  done,  messages  are  sent  to 
other  entities,  etc. 

3.  Post-Tick.  In  this  pass,  some  side-effects  of  tick  are  cleaned  up.  For  instance,  if 
the  activity  spawned  a  new  sub-activity  during  the  tick  pass,  the  new  activity  is  actually 
queued-up  and  spawned  during  the  post-tick  phase.  (This  is  done  to  avoid  a  cascade 
effect,  to  prevent  an  agent  that  receives  its  tick  after  the  current  agent  from  getting  a 
resulting  message  one  tick  out  of  phase  with  the  current  agent.) 

For  example,  in  the  activities  governing  communications,  the  agent  who  has  initiated 
the  communication  has  a  "send  communication"  activity,  and  the  agent  to  whom  the 
communication  was  sent  has  a  "receive  communication"  activity.  The  structure  of 
individual  communication  is  illustrated  in  Figure  16,  which  depicts  a  typical 
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communication  between  the  WAO  agent  and  the  WDl  agent.  In  this  case,  the  WAO  is 
the  initiator  of  the  communication  and  the  WDl  is  the  recipient  of  that  communication. 


Figure  16.  Communication. 

During  the  pre-tick  pass  for  sending,  tite  agent,  after  first  determining  that  no  activity 
of  higher  priority  is  pending,  must  decide  if  it  is  still  appropriate  for  the  "send 
communication"  activity  to  run.  For  example,  the  sending  agent  checks  to  see  if  the 
receiving  agent  is  still  connected,  or  if  the  receiver  has  been  interrupted  by  activities  of 
his/her  own  with  higher  priority  than  listening  to  the  communication.  If  the  receiver  is 
still  available,  the  message  is  sent.  During  the  tick  pass,  the  receiving  agent  determines 
who  is  trying  to  communicate  and  whether  that  communication  is  of  sufficiently  high 
priority  to  be  heard.  In  the  post-tick  pass,  the  receiving  agent  actually  hears  the  content 
of  the  message. 

The  simulation  issue  addressed  in  this  multi-pass  paradigm  is  that  activities  or 
communications  on  the  part  of  one  agent  may  change  the  world  situation  and  context  of 
action  on  the  part  of  another  agent  on  the  team.  Queueing  and  prioritization  arc  required, 
as  well  as  a  period  in  which  to  allow  decisions  to  settle  into  the  new  context  which  each 
tick  of  activities  brings  to  the  situation. 

IV.  REPRESENTATION  STRUCTURES  AND  MODELS 
FOR  OBJECTS  AND  AGENTS 

The  representational  formalisms  established  in  the  C^  methodology  are  a  key  feature 
to  the  generality  and  power  of  the  methodology.  The  analytic  methodology  must  have 
some  "ground  truth"  that  holds  the  state  conditional  information  about  the  simulation 
objects  and  with  which  each  of  the  intelligent  agents  in  the  simulation  will  interact. 
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That  ground  truth  will  be  of  several  types.  First,  there  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
mission  or  operation  being  performed.  In  this  domain  of  discourse,  GCI,  an  adequate 
and  universally  accessible  description  of  the  airspace  in  which  the  aircraft  (Friend  and 
Foe)  are  oi.  *!rating  is  requited.  This  description  includes  terrain  and  geopolitical  features, 
as  well  as  cultural  information  such  as  cities,  air  bases,  and  targets.  In  addition,  tactical 
military  features  such  as  CAP  points,  safe  corridors,  missile  engagement  zones  (MEZs) 
and  air  defense  intercept  zones  (ADIZs)  must  be  represented.  The  second  land  of  ground 
truth  information  required  is  that  associated  with  operating  procedures.  Significant  items 
of  this  type  include  the  air  tasking  order  and  appropriately  focused  fragments  thereof, 
intercept  preferences  and  geometries,  and  manning  procedures.  In  addition  to  these  fairly 
high-level  procedural  concerns,  there  are  within  the  CRC  procedures  having  to  do  with 
the  local  command  structure  and  standard  operating  procedures.  Finally,  there  is 
information  that  deals  with  the  behavior  of  aircraft  in  the  physical  world  (velocities, 
accelerations,  fuel  usage,  missile  envelopes,  etc).  In  providing  the  ground  truth  for 
representation  in  simulation,  we  have  used  three  representational  formalisms  appropriate 
to  each  of  the  three  information  types  (declarative,  procedural,  arrd  physical/dyruunical). 

Declarative  Information 

Declarative  information  is  organized  by  taxonomies  based  on  whole-part 
relationships.  For  example,  an  area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  for  a  given  WD  is  part  of  an 
area  of  operations  under  the  control  of  a  given  CRC.  That  area  of  operations  is  part  of  a 
theater  of  operations  under  the  control  of  the  TACS,  etc.  That  taxomxmc  relation  extends 
to  descriptions  of  equipment  in  the  MCE. 

For  example,  the  operation  control  module  (OCM)  is  cmnposed  of  four  primary 
objects:  the  radar  graphics  display  unit  (RGDU),  the  Voice  Communications  Access  Unit 
(VCAU),  the  auxiliary  control  panel,  and  the  auxiliary  display  unit  (ADU).  These  objects 
are  in  turn  composed  of  buttons,  switches,  and  display  surfaces.  In  addition  to  the 
representation  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  OCM  modules,  each  operator  carries 
internal  representation  of  the  state  and  condition  of  his/her  individual  ccrntrol  statitm. 

It  is  of  stmoe  significance  that,  though  ideally  the  human  tqierators'  representation  of 
the  world  is  conscmant  with  the  state  of  the  simulated  world,  our  system  makes  no 
assumption  that  this  is  the  case.  The  internal  representation  of  the  human  operator  may 
be  differently  structured  than  the  ground  truth,  it  may  contain  nrore  or  less  <lata  than 
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the  basic  representation  of  declarative  knowledge.  This  capability  for  both  systematic  and 
random  deviation  from  the  ground  truth  of  the  simulation  world  is  a  critically  necessary 
component  of  any  system  that  intends  to  represent  and  analyze  significant  human 
performance.  Further  discussion  of  the  ramifications  of  internal  representation  of  the 
human  operators  modelled  by  this  system  is  defened  to  the  discussion  of  models  in  the 
following  section. 


Procedural  Information 

Procedural  information  (i.e.,  how  something  is  done)  is  held  and  structured  by  a 
goal/task  procedure  taxonomy.  The  activities  performed  by  human  agents  are  formulated 
as  human  performance  models  (visual  search,  decision-making,  memory  functions,  etc.) 
These  models  are  called  into  action  as  a  procedure  is  invoked  that  requires  prediction  of  a 
human  operator's  performance  in  response  to  mission/operational  requirements.  The 
operation  of  this  methodology  is  critically  dependent  on  the  accuracy  and  validity  of  these 
models.  We  will  describe  each  model  operation  in  detail  after  this  overview. 

The  taxonomic  structure  of  actions  to  be  accomplished  places  them  in  a  mutually 
satisfactory  relationship.  For  example,  the  high-level  goal,  to  conduct  satisfactory  air 
defense  operations,  is  served  by  manning  CAPs  and  managing  Friendly  resources.  These, 
in  turn,  are  served  by  a  subgoal,  to  conduct  appropriate  pairings  between  Enemy  and 
Friendly  forces,  which  in  turn  is  satistied  by  appropriate  activation  of  tasks  for  pairing, 
which,  in  turn,  is  constrained  by  proper  operation  of  the  MCE  equipment  at  the  (XIM. 
This  goal/task  procedure  hierarchy  is  further  structured  by  the  notion  of  priority  in  the 
tasks  being  performed,  and  by  reasoning  about  the  capacity  of  the  equipment  and  about 
the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  operators  interacting  with  that  equipment. 

Phyjiical  Relations 

The  physical  relations  in  the  world  representation  are  maintained  and  calculated  by 
dynamic  equations  of  motion  (limited  in  this  implementation  to  simple  point-mass 
equations)  and  models  of  aircraft  expenditures  over  operating  time.  The  motions  of 
aircraft  are  first-derivative  indications  of  velocity  over  the  screen  space  (pixels  per  tick) 
and  represent  a  velocity  of  1.2  times  the  Enemy  aircraft  velocity.  Expenditure  of  fuel  is 
calculated  as  a  relation  between  speed  modes  (cruise,  pursuit,  and  afterburner)  and  expert 
opinion  as  to  how  long  fighter  aircraft  can  function  at  those  speeds. 
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The  value  of  the  infrastructure  that  organizes  the  methodology  is  seen  in  the 
flexibility  and  tractability  of  the  system  to  accommodate  design  and  procedural  changes 
while  maintaining  its  capability  to  provide  performance  predictions  for  the 
human/machine  system.  In  addition  to  the  robust  response  of  the  analytic  system  to 
procedural,  declarative,  and  physical  changes  to  the  entities  modelled  in  the  analysis 
structure,  several  other  benefits  accrue  as  a  function  of  the  organized  and  integrated 
information  structure  in  the  methodology. 

As  noted  by  Card,  Moran  &  Newell,  (1983)  in  their  discussion  of  cognitive 
architectures,  the  definition  and  implementation  of  a  processing  structure  is  theoretically 
and  pragmatically  useful  in  that  the  structure  provides  a  framework  and  constraints  on  the 
degrees  of  freedom  associated  with  the  individual  noodels  of  cognitive  phenomena  used  to 
describe  human/machine  functions.  We  will  elaborate  the  noodels  in  the  next  section. 

Further,  the  structure  of  the  system  provides  a  common  vocabulary  with  which  to 
discuss  the  relative  contributions  of  hunum  operators  and  intelligent  automation.  The 
parameters  of  a  given  performance  can  be  assigned  as  a  function  of  assumed  automation 
or  calculated  as  a  function  of  human  performance  noodels. 

Finally,  the  structure  of  procedures  and  the  representation  of  the  human  agents  in  the 
system  make  explicit  the  basis  for  human  performance  in  response  to  the  scenario.  Once 
validated,  this  cognitive  structure  will  allow  a  systems  analyst  to  examine,  without 
ambiguity,  the  rules  and  knowledge  base  whereby  the  human  operator  is  taking  action. 

Human  Performance  Models 


Human  performance  models  are  the  basis  for  the  evaluation  methodology's 
prediction  of  the  MCE  crew's  operation  in  the  face  of  demands  of  the  tactical  air  defense 
scenario.  Our  general  approach  to  modelling  is  the  perspective  that  the  human  performs 
critical  information  processing  operations  and  control  functions  in  the  environmer  t. 
This  perspective  asserts  that  "human  performance  varies  because  of  differences  in  the 
knowledge  that  a  person  or  team  of  people  possess  (both  the  form  and  the  content),  in  the 
activation  of  that  knowledge  and  in  the  expression  or  use  of  that  knowledge"  (Woods, 
Roth,  Hanes  &  Embrey,  1986,  p.  6). 
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This  perspective  (one  of  several  useful  views  of  human  performance)  meets  our  needs 
in  describing  human  operation  in  a  complex  information  processing  and  communication 
system.  To  provide  a  relatively  complete  and  useful  representation  of  the  human  operator 
in  these  systems,  we  need  to  account  for  three  aspects  of  the  operator's  behavior; 
perceptual  processes,  cognitive  pixx:esses,  and  response  processes.  Specifically,  we  assert 
that  the  human  operator  models  must  provide  the  following  model  descriptions; 

1.  A  computational  description  of  human  visual  processes  that  describes  both 
general  visual  scanning  and  directed  visual  processing. 

2.  A  description  of  scanning  patterns  and  dwell  times  for  information  processing,  as 
well  as  predictions  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  available  to  the  visual  system  for  inclusion 
in  a  knowledge  cache  for  further  processing. 

3.  A  description  of  audition  that  includes  a  description  of  the  effect  of  monitoring 
multiple  channels  simultaneously.  In  addition,  the  model  of  human  communication  must 
include  a  mechanism  for  interruption  of  messages,  as  well  as  an  assignment  of  priority  to 
the  incoming  information. 

4.  A  description  of  interactive  models  representing  cognitive  processes.  This 
includes  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  operator's  knowledge  of  the  world  (an  updateable 
world  representation);  a  method  that  describes  the  process  of  decision-making  based  on 
rules,  as  well  as  on  more  heuristic  and  algorithmic  calculations;  a  tiKxlel  of  the  function 
of  memory  (both  working  memory  and  long-term  information  store);  and  a  model  of  how 
cognitive  activity  might  influence  perceptual  processes  (specifically,  how  problem¬ 
solving  and  planning  might  direct  vision  to  seek  information  from  the  OCM  displays  and 
controls,  and  direct  communication  functions  to  ask  for  the  required  information  from 
other  operators,  pilots,  and  personnel  up  the  chain  of  command). 

5.  A  description  of  how  the  human  operator,  having  made  a  decision  or  plan  to 
initiate  activity,  goes  about  effecting  that  activity  within  the  constraints  of  MCE 
operation.  This  model  should  describe  both  human  neuromotor  response  and  verbal 
communication  protocols. 

General  Model  Design  Issues 

We  will  describe  our  implementation  of  each  of  the  above  sets  of  models  directly. 
There  are,  however,  several  general  issues  in  human  modelling  formalisms  that  should  be 
introduced.  These  ate  the  use  of  normative  versus,  descriptive  behavioral  models,  the 
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levels  of  detail  of  the  models,  the  mathematical  foundations  of  the  models,  and  finally, 
the  integration  principles  for  the  models.  We  will  describe  each  issue  and  then  address 
how  it  has  been  resolved  in  this  methodology. 

Normative  versus  Descriptive  Models  Issue.  The  distinction  here  is  whether  the 
model  describes  the  human  operator's  behavior  as  it  "ought"  to  be,  according  to  a 
normative  set  of  assumptions  (normative),  or  whether  the  model  simply  describes  the 
human  operator's  behavior  based  on  some  set  of  data  collected  for  that  behavior 
(descriptive).  Examples  may  help  to  clarify  the  distinction.  In  the  normative  case,  we 
might  model  human  decision-making  in  terms  of  the  Bayesian  principles  of  conditional 
probability  (Hayes,  1973).  It  is  known  that  human  operators  generally  do  not  make 
optimum  use  of  conditional  information;  so,  this  model,  while  providing  a  general  outline 
of  human  information  processing,  would  be  considered  normative  in  the  sense  that  it 
describes  how  an  idea!  decision  maker  would  use  conditional  information.  In  the 
desaiptive  case,  we  might  model  human  decision-making  based  on  actual  research.  For 
example,  in  modelling  the  human's  response  following  presentation  of  a  stimulus,  the 
response  time  to  be  used  in  the  model  could  be  derived  from  the  mean  reaction  time 
response  of  many  operators  tested  on  a  similar  task.  This  would  be  a  descriptive  noodel  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  based  on  the  data  from  empirical  tests,  as  opposed  to  a  theoretical 
formal  foundation. 

In  the  evaluation  methodology,  we  have  favored  the  inclusion  of  normative  rather 
than  descriptive  models.  This  was  done  in  large  part  because  of  the  prototype  nature  of 
the  equipment.  There  simply  are  insufficient  data  about  human  operators'  performance  on 
which  to  base  a  descriptive  model.  Also,  the  normative  modelling  approach  is  more  in 
keeping  with  our  goal  to  create  a  generally  useful  analysis  tool  that  is  not  tied  to  any  one 
configuradon  or  equipment  set 

Levels  of  Detail  Issue.  The  granularity  or  level  of  detail  issue  concerns  how  much 
detail  is  necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient  description  of  the  behaviors  of  interest 

In  the  evaluation  methodology,  we  have  provided  rrKxlels  of  performance  at  levels 
of  detail  adequate  to  describe  the  observable  effects  of  operator  action  as  the  simulation  is 
executed.  Visual  scanning  of  the  radar  screens,  for  instance,  determines  what  the 
operator  sees.  Timing  and  positional  accuracies  are  critical  to  this  behavior  and  are 
modelled  at  a  very  fine  level  of  detail  (ocular  position  variations  of  1  degree  of  visual 
angle  subtended  and  temporal  variations  of  2(X)  msec  are  calculated).  Alternatively, 
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human  decisions  are  modelled  on  the  basis  of  rules  and  heuristics.  We  do  not,  in  this 
instance,  calculate  decision  times,  as  these  times  are  likely  to  be  small  in  comparison  to 
the  other  operational  inertias  in  the  system.  Insofar  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine, 
this  architecture  is  unique  in  its  ability  to  accommodate  the  interaction  of  models  at 
varying  levels  of  granularity  (EUdnd,  Card,  Hochberg  &  Huey,  1989). 

Probabilistic  versus  Deterministic  Issue.  The  mathematical  assumptions  under 
which  models  are  developed  determine  the  predictive  power  and  applicability  of  those 
models  in  a  given  domain.  Deterministic  models  are  sufficient  to  describe  the  operator's 
behavior  in  open-loop  control  systems.  In  the  deterministic  model  development,  the 
operator  nKxlels  will  respond  in  the  same  way  at  every  presentation  of  the  same  scenario. 
The  same  aircraft  will  be  assigned  to  the  same  bogies,  etc.  The  value  of  the  deterministic 
approach  is  that  the  analyst  can  pursue  what-if  analyses  with  the  assurance  that  the  only 
changes  in  the  methodologies  output  will  be  a  function  of  his/her  manipulations.  On  the 
other  hand,  probabilistic  models  provide  options  and  variances  in  operator  behavior 
described  by  distributions  of  the  probability  that  an  action  will  be  taken,  or  that  a  signal 
will  be  perceived.  These  probabilities  are  enacted  by  relating  the  signal/noise  and  prior 
probabilities  of  the  stimuli  to  the  filter  and  plant  characteristics  of  the  human  operator. 
Cognitive  processes  such  as  situation  assessment  may  be  deterministically  represented  in 
a  rule  base  or  described  probabilistically  using  Bayesian  or  evidential  reasoning 
techniques.  Memory  processes  can,  similarly,  be  described  in  terms  of  probabilities  of 
recall,  or  deterministically  described  using  queueing  theoretic  models. 

With  respect  to  the  probabilistic  versus  deterministic  issue,  we  have  in  this 
implementation  restricted  ourselves  to  deterministic  models.  We  chose  this  alternative,  in 
conjunction  with  AFHRL,  to  rule  out  probability-based  causes  from  our  assessment  of 
automation  impacts  on  performance.  At  a  fine  level  of  analysis,  the  deterministic  nature 
of  the  models  allows  us  to  pinpoint  the  system  changes  to  be  examined  without  the 
requirement  to  provide  a  multiple-run  statistical  basis  for  effects.  If  in  the  future 
probabilistic  models  are  introduced  into  the  analysis  methodology,  the  architecture  can 
support  multiple-run,  or  Monte  Carlo,  methods  of  operation. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  operation  in  the  HIP  mode  (i.e.,  with  human  operators 
interacting  with  the  simulated  operators  in  a  scenario)  immediately  moves  the 
methodology  into  a  closed-loop  mode  of  interaction  in  which  the  effect  of  earlier 
performance  is  used  to  guide  later  performance.  Human  operators  are  not  deterministic  in 
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their  response.  Further,  human  operators  are  very  sensitive  to  the  temporal  resolution  of  a 
system's  response  and  issues  of  dynamic  system  stability  must  be  addressed. 

Model  Intepation  Issue.  As  discussed  earlier  ,  oiu*  evaluation  methodology  uses  a 
modularized  object-oriented  paradigm  for  human/system  representation.  The  human 
performance  models  follow  this  paradigm  as  well.  Models  describing  individual 
perceptual,  motor,  and  cognitive  processes  are  encoded  as  objects  and  methods  on  those 
objects.  Communication  among  models  (representing  the  processes  of  perception, 
cognition,  and  action)  is  provided  through  LISP-based  message-passing  protocols.  The 
acdon  of  these  models  is  the  sole  basis  for  operator-object  knowledge  in  the  simulation. 
There  is  no  higher  or  meta-level  repositoiy  of  simulation  knowledge  and  very  few  global 
representations  of  the  operator's  process.^ 

Concerning  the  issue  of  model  integration,  we  have  designed  the  system  as  a  modular 
framewoik  rather  than  a  monolithic  structure.  A  fully  integrated  and  monolithic  "mega¬ 
model"  of  human  performance  does  not  seem  ^propriately  responsive  to  the  analyst's 
needs  to  investigate  in  more  or  less  detail  the  operations  of  the  C^  structure  in  response  to 
automation.  The  more  modular  structure  also  frees  the  analyst  from  the  often 
constraining  assumptions  inherent  in  monolithic  models. 

Human  Performance  Model  Implementation 

In  this  section  we  will  elaborate  on  the  human  performance  models  currently 
implemented  in  the  C^  evaluation  methodology.  We  feel  this  implementation  is  sufficient 
to  provide  insight  into  the  impact  of  automation  on  CRC-level  C^  activities.  This  set  of 
models  should  by  no  means  be  construed  as  a  complete  description  of  C^  activity  in 
general;  however,  extension  of  the  methodology's  capabilities  is  made  easier  by  the 
modular  structiue  of  performance  prediction.  Each  of  the  operators  modelled  in  the  C^ 
evaluation  system  is  an  active  and  independent  agent.  These  operators  take  action  based 
on  the  state  of  their  internal  representation  of  the  C^  GCI  worid. 

Agent  World  Representation.  A  human's  cognitive  representation  of  the  world  is  a 
complex  structure,  the  characterization  of  which  has  bce.i  the  topic  of  intense  research 


^There  is  cumently  no  consensus  among  practitioners  as  to  the  "correct"  integration  approach  for  these 
models  (see  Chubb  et  al.,  1988  for  a  discussion).  The  rationale  for  our  approach  is  provided  in  Corker  et 
al..  1989).  We  will  elabcoate  on  this  integration  with  MCE  GCI  examples  after  our  discussion  of  the 
individual  models  that  have  been  implemented. 
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interest  by  experimental  and  cognitive  psychologists.  (See  Collins  &  Smith,  1988,  or 
Baron  &  Corker,  1989,  for  a  review  of  these  issues  as  applied  to  complex,  dynamic 
human/machine  integration.)  Though  we  are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  cognitive  science  continues  to  evolve,  we  assert  that  the  following 
structures  and  methods  are  necessary  and  provide  testable  hypotheses  for  human 
performance.  We  have  implemented  diese  structures  within  the  AIRT  and  HIP  systems. 

The  operators  modeled  in  this  system  interact  with  the  MCE  through  perceptual 
processes  and  activities.  Each  operamr  has  an  individually-derined  world  representation. 
This  representation  contains  (a)  a  declarative  description  of  the  world  as  the  operator 
knows  it,  (b)  a  set  of  actions  and  procedures  that  are  within  the  operator's  capacity  to 
perform,  and  (c)  a  set  of  rules  that  guide  the  application  of  these  actions.  The  operator- 
object  builds  this  representation  from  a  standard  base  of  assumed  "knowledge"  (e.g.,  the 
C^  operators  know  what  aircraft  are  and  what  their  characteristics  are  with  regard  to 
counter-air-(kjfense  operations).  The  operator- object  assumes  that  information  about  a 
particular  scenario  will  be  provided  verbally  and  "heard,"  or  presented  visually  on  the 
MCE  equipment  and  "seen."  As  discussed,  all  such  transactions  take  place  through 
message-passing  protocols  among  objects. 

The  declarative  world  knowledge  is  represented  in  a  taxonomy  in  which  the  higher- 
level  objects  (e.g.,  the  MCE  CXDM)  are  composed  of  lower-level  objects  (e.g.,  the  radar 
display  graphics  unit,  the  auxiliary  control  panel,  etc.).  As  previously  described, 
procedures  are  t'tranged  in  a  goal/subgoal/task  procedure  taxonomy,  with  increasingly 
specific  actiors  needed  to  satisfy  the  accomplishment  conditions  of  the  procedures. 
Finally,  the  rules  and  knowledge  base  are  structured  in  a  propositional  framework  that 
condition ilizes  action;  for  example,  "IF  an  aircraft  has  been  scrambled  and  has  been  on 
CAP  for  X  minutes,  THEN  call  for  a  fuel  check  at  time  y"  (where  x  and  y  arc  aircraft- 
specific  time  intervals). 

A  fundamental  distinction  is  made  in  our  system  as  to  whether  knowledge  about  the 
V  orld  is  stored  as  facts  (termed  above  "declarative  knowledge")  or  as  actions  and 
relationships  (termed  "procedural  knowledge").  Currently  the  world  representation  of 
the  operator's  knowledge  is  predominantly  declarative.  The  objects  in  the  world  are 
represented  in  a  firame-theoretic  paradigm.  Objects  are  defined  by  ciiaracteristics  called 
"slots,"  and  these  slots  are  filled  with  values  calculated  ttuough  die  simulation.  In  this 
way  the  knowledge  structure  is  static  in  its  organization,  but  dynamic  and  calculable  in 
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terms  of  the  particular  values  assigned  to  the  world  at  a  given  point  in  time  through 
simulation.  For  instance^  an  aircraft-object  in  the  simulation  is  defined  by  its  altitude, 
velocity,  bearing,  expendables,  mission,  call  sign,  etc.;  the  particular  values  of  that 
altitude,  bearing,  etc.  are  determined  by  that  aircraft's  action  in  the  simulation.  Aircraft 
behavior  can  be  determined  by  the  analyst  (e.g..  Enemy  aircraft  ingress  routes)  or  be 
based  on  responses  to  simulation  states  (e.g..  Friendly  aircraft  response  to  Enemy  tactics). 

The  operator-object  similarly  represents  the  aircraft  (once  it  is  "seen"  through  the 
action  of  the  visual  perception  naodel)  as  an  object  with  slot  structures  that  correspond  to 
the  original  object  Ideally,  the  perceptual  state  of  the  operator  mirrors  the  state  of  the 
real  ("simulated")  world.  As  noted  previously,  v/hat  is  intriguing  about  this  structure  is 
that  operator-objects  can  have  intero.^d  models  that  differ  from  the  simulated  world  both 
in  terms  of  the  slot  values  they  assign  to  their  internal  representation  and,  in  a  more 
complex  way,  in  terms  of  the  structures  they  assign  to  comprise  their  world  objects. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  operator  has  two  artificial  bits  of  information  that  are 
not  strictly  perceptually  available  but  that  serve  simulation  purposes.  These  are  an 
identification  attached  to  a  bit  of  information  as  to  its  source  (i.e.,  the  piece  of  equipment 
from  which  it  was  derived  or  its  auditory  source),  and  a  temporal  tag  identifying  when  the 
information  was  received.  These  are  used  to  identify  where  and  when  information  was 
received  (or  not  received)  to  support  a  post  hoc  analysis  of  operator  behavior.  In  the  case 
of  the  temporal  tag,  the  information  is  also  used  to  spawn  anticipated  tasks  (e.g.,  "check 
fuel  X  minutes  firom  time  y  when  latest  aircraft  state  was  available"). 

Memory  Models.  The  memory  of  an  operator-object  is  defined  in  terms  of  the 
declarative  and  procedural  taxonomies  that  structure  the  operator's  internal  representation. 
We  adhere  to  the  distinction  between  active  or  short  term  memory  and  long-term  memory 
stores  (Klatsky,  1984).  In  the  operational  environment  we  arc  modellitig,  long  term 
memory  holds  the  a  priori  knowledge  with  which  the  operator-objects  enter  the 
simulation.  We  model  active  memory  as  a  limited  queue  of  procedures  and  a  limited  set 
of  declarative  information.  (The  current  limit  of  these  queues  is  10  items  or  procedures, 
in  keeping  with  the  generally  defined  limits  of  working  memory.) 

Information  (declarative  information  or  actions  that  need  to  be  taken)  is  forgotten 
through  three  parallel  mechanisms.  First,  there  is  the  fundamental  queue-length 
linoitation.  If  the  operator-object  has  more  than  lu  procedures  or  more  than  10 
declarative  bits  of  information  active  at  the  same  time,  new  information  replaces  the 
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ol(kst  infmnadon  firom  the  queue  in  a  ”first-in-fiTst-out"  (FIFO)  regime.  Second,  the 
entry  of  mfcrmation  into  the  active  memory  queue  is  time-tagged.  Items  are  forgotten 
according  lo  an  exponential  decay  function  (Peterson  &  Peterson,  1959,).  (See  Corker, 
1990a,  for  details.)  Third,  the  activity  level  of  memory  access  is  accounted  for  by  an 
inverse  ratio  between  the  number  of  memory  accesses  and  the  permanence  in  the  memory 
store.  The  more  the  operator-object  is  forced  to  use  the  active  memory  store  for  input  or 
retrieval,  the  less  liicciy  older  st^rres  will  be  accessible,  again  following  a  FIFO  queueing 
discipline. 

We  are  aware  that  such  a  simplistic  structure  does  not  fully  capture  the  complexity  of 
human  memory  processes.  In  particular,  it  does  not  address  semantic  relatedness  or 
valence/priority  of  the  information  held  in  memory,  nor  does  it  address  empirically 
determined  effects  such  as  primacy  (first  things  in  active  memory  tend  to  be  remembered 
betUT  than  '•^niddle  items).  Even  given  these  constraints,  the  structure  does  force  the  issue 
of  time  bounded  utility  in  information  management  by  human  operators. 

Visual  Processing  Model.  The  operators  of  MCE  equipment  must  constantly  scan 
their  equipment  to  keep  their  mental  images  of  the  radar  air  picture  information  updated. 
To  account  for  the  time  and  movement  required  to  find  and  fix  target  data  in  the  MCE 
operator  console  visual  field,  we  have  implemented  a  model  of  visual  scanning.  Each  of 
the  activities  in  the  mission  simulation  script  has  an  attribute  which  identifies  what 
equipment  (and  what  sequence  of  interaction)  is  required  to  respond  to  mission  demands. 
The  majority  of  visual  attention  in  MCE  operation  is  required  to  be  foveal  (e.g.,  reading 
data,  making  bearing  and  range  estimates,  locating  and  operating  control  panel  switches). 
Foveal  vision  covers  only  a  small  part  of  the  entire  visual  field.  (The  region  defined  as 
foveal  is  .5  degree  of  visual  angle,  whereas  peripheral  vision  approaches  180  degrees  of 
visual  angle,  Graham,  1965.)  There  will  be  two  sorts  of  visual  scanning  that  inform  the 
internal  representation  of  the  operators  according  to  the  following  mechanisms. 

The  first,  ‘  active  gaze,”  represents  the  focused  and  directed  movement  from  the 
current  ixrint  of  regard  to  a  target  point.  The  action  is  characteristic  of  cases  in  which  the 
to-be-attended  object  is  in  a  known  position.  The  motion  is  a  straight  line  from  the 
present  position  to  the  target.^  The  operator  is  assumed  to  be  13  inches  from  the  center  of 


^Though  there  may  be  a  contribution  to  motion  througii  head  movement,  we  will  not  consider  that  at 
this  time. 
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the  OCU.  The  velocity  of  ocular  motion  is  100  degrees  per  second.  There  is  a  200- 
millisecond  pause  between  eye  motions  (i.e.,  saccades).  The  visual  scan  will  cover  all  the 
displays  of  the  OCU.  The  specific  parameters  that  describe  this  model’s  operation  (e.g., 
the  distance  of  the  operator  from  the  screen,  the  speed  of  ocular  motion,  and  the  dwell  or 
pause  time)  are  variable  slots  in  the  model's  definition.  In  this  case  and  in  all  other  model 
definitions,  we  have  attempted  to  instantiate  the  best  data  available  regarding  human 
performance  to  guide  model  operation.  However,  in  eveiy  case,  we  have  made  the 
variables  that  define  tmxiel  function  manipulable  by  the  analy?'  to  facilitate  exploration 
of  alternative  functionality. 

The  second  type  is  a  monitoring  or  search  pattern.  The  saccades  in  such  a  search 
pattern  typically  last  for  50  milliseconds  and  cover  about  10  degrees.  Again,  there  is  a 
200-milUsecond  pause  between  movements.  The  effective  radius  of  a  fixation  in  this 
scan  is  about  14  degrees  ftom  the  center  of  fixation  (Stark,  Vossius  &  Young,  1962). 

Visual  scanning  also  is  directed  by  the  decisionmaking  and  problem-solving  tasks  of 
the  simulated  operator.  We  have  implemented  the  following  visual  dynamics  into  the 
simulation: 

Visual  Attendance.  When  a  "viewable  ”  referent  is  named  (heard  or  spoken),  thought 
about,  or  othenvise  entered  into  a  human  being's  attention,  he/she  tends  U3  fixate  the 
referent  inunediately.  This  tendency  is  more  or  less  independent  of  whether  the  person 
seeks  or  requires  information  from  the  referent.  However,  when  information-seeking  or 
interpretation  is  not  invo' ved,  such  fixations  may  be  brief. 

The  simulated  operator  will  look  at  the  referent  to  which  it  is  attending.  For  example, 
when  listening  to  a  communication  about  a  particular  pla'^e,  the  operator  will  shift  its 
gaze  to  that  aircraft;  when  thinking  about  the  need  to  call  a  pilot  about  one  thing  or 
another,  the  operator  will  fixate  the  image  of  the  relevant  aircraft;  and  when  describing  a 
pairing  to  a  pilot,  the  operator  will  look  at  the  image  of  the  plane  with  which  it  is 
communicating,  the  bogi  about  which  it  is  communicating,  and  the  planned  intersection 
point  that  it  is  communicating.  These  fixations  will  be  coordinated  with  the  verbal 
mention  of  the  refert-nts,  thus  constraining  the  speed  of  running  the  whole  pattern 
(Carpenter  &  Just,  1976;  Ctooper,  1974;  Kahneman,  1973). 

When  no  relevant  visual  object  is  available  for  fixation  (or  when  the  referent  is 
available  but  displaying  distracting  characteristics),  human  viewers  tend  to  direct  their 
visual  gaze  to  some  non-informativc  and  thus  non-interfering  locus,  such  as  some  empty 
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point  in  the  air  between  them  and  the  screen  (or  any  odier  visible  surface)  as  long  as  they 
are  concentrating  on  the  related  thought.  When  the  simulated  operator  has  nothing  to  do 
and  the  screen  has  been  relatively  static,  that  operator  will  look  at  any  new  object  that 
appears  on  the  screen  or  that  is  moving  or  blinking.  This  may  also  be  a  reasonable 
heuristic  for  initiating  operator  attention  to  a  developing  scenario.  In  the  simulation  of 
the  operator's  mind  and  memory,  such  observed  objects  will  be  registered  so  that  when 
the  commander  mentions  them,  they  (and  any  other  obvious  or  inferable  characteristics) 
will  already  be  represented  in  location  in  the  operator's  mind. 

Spatial  Problem  Solving.  Eye  movements  provide  insight  into  spatial  problem¬ 
solving  and,  moreover,  tend  to  mediate  the  process.  When  the  simulated  operator  is 
thinking  about  interception  points  and  optima!  pairings,  its  eye  movements  should  mimic 
its  thoughts.  In  our  evaluation  methodology,  we  have  modelled  behavior  such  that  for 
each  pairing  considered,  the  operator's  gaze  will  fixate  on  the  target  aircraft,  the  candidate 
Friendly,  and  the  projected  point  of  intersection  between  them.  If  the  operator  must 
consider  more  than  one  pairing  at  a  time  to  allocate  Friendlies  to  bogies  properly, 
fixations  on  all  such  triads  of  locations  will  be  included  in  the  decision  process.  When 
the  operator  has  settled  on  a  pairing  or  set  of  pairings,  its  (their)  components  should  be 
fixated  again  to  reflet  the  decision  and  record  the  decision  in  memory. 

W/hen  people  view  a  moving  object,  they  tend  to  compute  the  object's  projected  path 
and  to  use  it  in  any  subsequent  visual  search  for  the  object.  The  research  literature  does 
not  permit  parametric  estimates  of  the  robustness  of  this  ability  across  time  or  intervening 
cognitive  events.  However,  it  can  be  expected  to  degrade  in  several  different  ways:  (a) 
The  greater  the  elapsed  time  since  the  operator  last  attended  to  a  moving  object,  the 
greater  will  be  the  x-y-z  e)Tor  in  estimated  location  that  results  from  imperfect  estimates 
of  the  object's  velocit”;  (b)  variance  in  estimated  time  since  the  operator  last  attended  to  a 
moving  object  can  o  *y  increase  with  the  amount  of  time  that  has  elapsed;  (c)  the  greater 
the  number  of  interve  ng  events  since  the  operator  last  attended  to  an  object,  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  for  operator  to  recall  what  he/she  last  knew  about  (Carpenter  & 
Just,  1976;  Gould,  1976-  Russo  &  Rosen,  1975). 

In  our  system;  if  liic  siiualatcd  operator  must  return  its  gaze  to  a  moving  object  (or 
if  it  must  reestablish  its  location  after  kilting  a  jamme  ^^),  it  will  generally  begin  its  search 
at  the  locatitm  where  the  object  is  projected  to  be,  rather  than  at  Uie  location  at  which  the 
object  was  last  attended.  This  projection  is  based  on  linear  extrapolation,  with  rixed 
poaitioiial  variance  baaed  on  a  Gaussian  distribution 
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Rule-Based  Decision  Models.  The  operator-objects  make  decisions  about  what 
actions  to  take,  generally  guiding  communication  with  each  other  or  with  the  aircraft  they 
are  controlling  or  assignment  of  Friendly  assets  to  Enemy  targets  (pairing)  based  on  rules 
and  algorithmic  calculation  of  the  value  of  a  particular  pairing.  The  rules  are  structured 
as  propositional  statements  that  are  peculiar  to  each  operator’s  area  of  responsibility.  An 
example  of  such  a  rule  packet  is  shown  in  Figure  17. 


Rules: 

WAO-CONFIRMED-ENEMY 

"Rule:  IF  we  see  a  confinned-Eneiny  who  is  in  Friendly  territory 

AND  [we  haven't  seen  it  before  OR  when  we  saw  it  before  it  wasn't 
a  confirmed-Enemy]  THEN ...  IF  alert-state  isn't  WAR  then  call  for 
VID,  otherwise  wait  time  x  and  check  to  moke  sure  it's  paired." 

If  Is  In  Friendly  Territory  And  Buffer  and 

Die  newest  value  of  Icon  Type  from  Ac  Object  is  not  Jammer  and 
The  newest  value  of  Seen  Killed?  from  Ac  Object  is  not  true 

Then  IF  Ask  Agent  Mem  Alert  Suite  is  the  same  as  At  WAR  THEN 

Add  activity  Wao  Check  Pairing  of  Hostile  Over  Border  within  Wao  Wait 
Time  Until  Pairing  Enemy  ticks 

ELSE  Store  the  value  Ac  Object  for  Hostile  over  Border  on  Pending  Vid 
with  a  priority  of  High  and 

Add  activity  Wao  See  Hostile  Cross  Adiz  At  Peacetime  within  0  ticks 

WAO-CONFIRMEO-ENEMY-PAIRING 

"Rule:  If  we're  at  war  we  want  to  book&look  at  the  pairings  the 
furthest  into  Friendly  territory." 

If  The  newest  value  of  Alert  State  from  General  is  the  same  as  At  War  and 
Current  Time  -  Ask  Agent  Mem  Tune  Since  Last  Random  Horde  > 

*  WAO  Ticks  Between  Raralom  Hook  and  LotA  and 

Faired  Fighters  and 

Ac  Object  is  one  of  Paired  Fighters 

Then  Add  activity  Wao  Low  Level  Hook  Activity  within  0  ticks  with  Ac 
To  Hook 
First  being 

First  of  Paired  Fighters 

_ with  Ac  To  Hook  Second  being  Sewnd  of  Paired  Fighters  _ 


Figure  17.  Examples  of  Decision  Rules. 
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The  calculation  of  pairing  values  is  provided  as  a  linear-weighted  combination  of 
several  factors,  as  follows  (Henry,  1989): 

1.  Time  to  Intercept 

2.  Distance  of  Intercept  from  Home  CAP 

3.  Current  Friendly  Fighter  Heading 

4.  Whether  Friendly  Fighter  is  Paired 

5.  Target  Heading 

6.  Whether  Target  is  Paired  to  Another  Friendly  Fighter 

The  rule-based  decision  model  we  have  used  is  fairly  stiff  (i.e.,  not  adaptable  to 
unanticipated  changes  in  the  air  space  situation.)  It  is  also  ba.sed  on  single-point 
observations  of  the  world;  that  is,  patterns  of  Enemy  action  are  not  anticipated  or 
recognized.  Further,  this  model  assumes  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  incoming  data  and 
no  ambiguity  as  to  which  rules  to  fire  in  response  to  these  data.  Clearly,  the  domain  of 
human  decision-maldng,  particularly  cecision-making  under  stress,  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  an  expansion  of  this  methodology  to  consider  resource  allocation  and  battle 
management  However,  the  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  operator-objects  in  the  MCE  has 
been  examined  by  experts  in  the  field  and  found  to  be  adequate  and  representative. 

Further,  these  behaviors  are  the  subject  of  our  ongoing  verification  and  validation 
effort  The  details  of  this  work  are  contained  in  the  next  section. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS 


This  section  on  the  conclusions  reached  during  our  work  in  the  design,  development, 
and  implementation  of  the  evaluation  methodology  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
first  is  a  section  on  the  work  of  the  verification  and  validation  stage  of  our  contract.  The 
second  is  a  lessons-leamed  review  that  includes  both  implementation  and  conceptual 
issues  in  this  type  of  modelling  for  evaluation  purposes.  The  last  section  summarizes  the 
possibilities  and  the  requirements  for  further  research  on  modelling  the  complex 
interaction  among  human/machine  systems  in  the  area  of  evaluation. 

Verification  and  Validation 

The  evaluation  methodology  system  provides  an  environment  in  which  the  impact 
of  automation  on  tactical  C^  operations  can  be  tested.  In  the  provision  of  this  capability, 
several  aspects  of  the  C^  operational  environment  were  modelled.  Each  of  these  elements 
(i.e.,  human  performance  models,  operational  algorithms  and  rules,  equipment 
representation,  and  warfare  area  representation)  needs  to  be  verified  and  validated  to 
some  level  of  acceptability.  The  level  of  verification  and  validation  requited  is,  of 
necessity,  an  evolving  process  -  one  of  moving  toward  robust  verification  of  human 
naodel  performance.  Initial  evaluation  is  needed,  however,  to  ensure  a  firm  basis  for  naore 
extensive  testing.  We  feel  that  before  going  forward  with  extensive  analysis  of  tactical 
and  expanding  this  methodology  into  broader  areas  of  operation,  a  careful 
evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  modelling  approach  is  required.  Toward  that  end,  BBN 
and  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  have  designed  an  aggressive  and 
extensive  verification  and  validation  plan. 

In  addition  to  an  examination  of  initial  face  validity,  validation  and  verification  of  the 
evaluation  methodology  can  be  divided  into  three  areas;  Operational  Validation  and 
Verification  (V&V),  Automation  and  Rapid  Prototyping  V&V,  and  Human  Performance 
V&V.  Within  these  areas  there  are  three  levels  at  which  performance  can  be  evaluated; 

1.  A  high-level  or  procedural  testing  phase  using  identical  and  somewhat  simple 
scenarios  (i.e.,  involving  a  single  WAO  and  two  WDs  handling  a  small  number  of  Enemy 
sorties),  as  will  be  detailed  in  the  following  sections; 
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2.  A  medium  level  of  testing  in  which  the  requirements  for  the  defensive  strategy 
are  more  complex  and  in  which  there  is  concern  for  the  logistics  of  airbase  resources  and 
aircraft  turnaround  time; 

3.  A  detailed  level  of  testing  in  which  the  human  performance  models  of  resource 
management,  decisior -making,  and  planning  are  examitted  in  a  complex  air  defense 
scenario  (Henry,  1989). 

Face  Validity 

In  terms  of  face  validity,  judgments  were  provided  by  experts  in  the  areas  of  tactical 

operations  and  MCE  training,  throughout  the  contract  development  effort.  (An 
acknowledgment  of  these  experts  is  provided  in  the  Preface  of  this  document.)  The 
feedback  of  experts  throughout  the  development  of  the  evaluation  methodology  has 
provided  guidance  that  has  enhanced  the  face  validity  of  the  final  system.  Similarly,  the 
rules  of  behavior  that  guide  the  simulated  operators'  behavior  have  been  incrementally 
examined  and  improved  to  enhance  face  validity.  The  conclusions  of  our  expert  judges 
have  been  that  the  "look  and  feel"  of  the  evaluation  system  are  sufficient  to  support 
integration  of  human  operators  into  the  system,  as  discussed  in  the  section  of  this 
document  describing  the  HIP  operation.  An  excellent  test  of  the  face  validity  of  the 
modelled  MCE  performance  will  be  provided  in  follow-on  tests  in  which  the  human 
operator  interacts  with  the  simulated  operators  and  the  simulated  system  in  operational 
tests. 

Operational  Validity 

A  more  rigorous  test  of  the  system's  performance  has  in  part  been  completed  under 
this  contract.  This  was  a  test  of  the  procedural  and  operational  validity  of  the  modelled 
system  and  operators  in  simple  simulations  of  an  air  defense  scenario. 

These  tests  were  performed  at  BBN  and  at  the  USAF  School  of  Aerospace  Medicine 
facility  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  Basically,  the  tests  called  for  the  C^  evaluation 
methodology,  with  the  current  operator  models,  to  be  tested  against  human  operators 
handling  the  same  mission  demands. 

A  regime  of  counter-air  defense  scenarios  was  run,  and  data  on  dependent  operational 
variables  were  collected.  The  scenarios  were  developed  by  the  research  staff  and 
subject-matter  experts  at  AFHRL,  Wright-Patti  rson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  The  scenarios 
involved  three  configurations  of  Enemy  aircraft:  (a)  single  pair  of  bogies,  (b)  dual  pairs 
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of  bogies,  and  (c)  a  wave  of  four  bogies.  These  configurations  were  run  through  six 
attack  patterns  with  increasing  degrees  of  complexity  -  from  a  straight-on  attack,  through 
flanking  and  weaving,  to  a  column  pattern  with  a  turn  to  CAP.  A  full  description  of  the 
scenarios  and  the  coordinates  for  their  operation  is  available  in  Appendix  B,  "V  &  V 
Data."  The  operational  variables  that  were  collected  for  the  AIRT  response  to  attack  were 
as  follows: 

1 .  Total  number  of  hostile  tracks  killed. 

2.  Duration  of  hostile  flight  prior  to  kill. 

3.  Distance  hostile  travelled  until  kill. 

4.  Perpendicular  of  hostile  distance  north  of  the  ADIZ  at  kill. 

5.  Total  of  hostiles  killed  outside  the  ADIZ. 

6.  Total  number  of  Friendly  Bf^hters  used. 

7.  Ftequency/duration  of  communications  among  elements. 

The  data  for  these  tests  are  available  in  Appendix  B. 

The  C?  evaluation  system  in  the  AIRT  mode  of  operation,  as  described  previously,  is 
a  deterministic  system  in  terms  of  the  models  and  rules  that  guide  behavior.  This  allowed 
us  to  run  the  system  through  the  scenarios  and  collect  the  data  in  a  single  pass.  The 
human  operators'  performance  on  the  other  hand,  as  should  be  expected,  is  characterized 
by  some  variance;  therefore,  statistical  procedures  must  be  applied  to  these  data  for 
comparison  to  the  AIRT  process.  USAF  AFHRL  is  currently  performing  that  statistical 
reduction  on  their  data.  Therefore,  as  of  publication,  we  are  unable  to  provide  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  study. 

Lessons  Lsarngd 

There  have  been  a  number  of  observations  and  insights  gained  from  the  experience  of 
the  evaluation  methodology  development.  These  fall  into  two  categories:  system 
development  lessons  and  human  performance  modelling  lessons. 
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System  Pfivclopmcnt  Ixaons 


One  observation  is  that  the  modular  nature  of  the  object-oriented  coding  process 
played  an  essential  part  in  the  successful  development  of  system  representation,  llie 
modularity  of  the  code  allowed  us  to  develop  the  various  evaluation  system  components 
in  parallel.  For  instance,  the  representation  of  the  rules  of  operator  behavior  could 
proceed  at  the  same  time  as  tfje  representation  of  the  physical  devices  of  the  MCE.  This 
modular  development  allowed  us  to  take  advantage  of  subject-matter  expertise  as  it 
became  available  rather  than  adhering  to  a  sequential  system  development. 

Second,  the  system  was  developed  through  a  layered  architectiue  that  attempts  to 
isolate  specific  implementation  of  the  MCE  from  system  elements  of  a  more  general 
nature  such  as  the  rules  and  models  for  human  performance.  This  allowed  us  to  respond 
to  system  upgrades  in  terms  of  the  MCE  functionality  without  having  to  reimplement  the 
human  performance  models. 

Third,  the  transition  from  a  fully  automated  and  model-based  implementation  of  the 
AIRT  system  to  the  HIP  implementation  has  both  positive  and  negative  lessons-leanied. 
On  the  positive  side,  the  modular  interface  between  the  interface  management  systems  in 
AIRT  and  the  human  performance  models  that  use  those  interfaces  has  expedited  the 
inclusion  of  actual  human  performance  into  that  analysis  system.  The  late  decision  to 
attempt  to  include  human  performance  has  caused  some  reconsideration  of  the  infra¬ 
structure  of  the  AIRT  system.  For  instance,  there  is  no  formal  way  to  pass  such 
information  as  ROEs  out  to  a  human  operator.  Also,  there  is  no  self -reflection  process 
whereby  the  modelled  operators  can  communicate  their  world  view  to  the  human 
operator.  Such  information  is  critical  to  successful  team  operation.  For  example,  such  a 
simple  output  as  "No,  I  don't  see  him"  in  response  to  a  query  is  not  supported  in  the 
current  versions  of  AIRT. 

In  the  future,  designers  of  the  evaluation  system  should  explicitly  consider  what 
information  in  the  system  is  needed  for  full  communication  with  the  world  and  which  is 
legitimately  within  the  system  and  can  be  passed  "under  the  table"  in  the  LISP  code.  This 
will  be  especially  imponant  in  the  expansion  of  the  analysis  system  into  battle 
management  operations. 

Human  Performance  Modelling  Lessons  Learned 

Our  experience  with  providing  an  integrated  structure  for  the  interplay  of  human 
performance  oKxlels  has  been  an  illuminating  one.  We  believe  that  we  have  provided  a 
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unique  environment  for  model  interaction,  as  we  have  discussed  in  an  earlier  section  on 
human  modelling.  However,  there  are  some  significant  developments  needed  in  human 
performance  modelling  to  support  the  evaluation  system's  further  development  and 
validation.  We  will  discuss  areas  where  models  are  inadequate,  or  are  entirely  missing,  to 
support  the  analysis. 

Communications.  We  believe  that  there  are  serious  limitations  in  the  current  model 
of  human  communication.  The  model  assumes  several  unlikely  conditions  to  be  true. 
First,  it  assumes  all  communications  to  be  of  the  same  length.  Second,  the  mechanism  for 
interruption  assumes  tliat  once  the  message  has  begun  to  be  delivered,  it  will  continue  to 
be  delivered  without  interruption.  Third,  the  bandwidth  limitation  of  a  message  being 
heard  or  not  (i.e.,  depending  on  how  many  other  channels  are  being  monitored  at  the 
same  time)  is  artificial.  We  feel  that  this  model  can  be  readily  improved  through 
consideration  of  the  type  of  information  being  passed  and  a  better  model  of  bandwidth 
limitations. 

Resource  Limitations.  The  current  resource  model  is  static  and  based  on  subjective 
opinion  as  to  the  task  difficulty  according  to  visual,  auditory,  cognitive,  and  psychomotor 
loads.  This  approach  is  an  adequate  place-holder  for  an  important  phenomenon. 
However,  given  the  limited  sources  of  estimation  for  the  subjective  load,  and  the  static 
nature  of  their  use  (i.e.,  loads  do  not  interact  across  noodalities,  nor  do  they  change  over 
time),  we  feel  this  representation  is  inadequate.  There  have  been  some  advancements 
since  this  work  was  initiated  and  some  models  of  task  load  as  a  dynamic  phenomenon  are 
being  developed.  These  models  should  be  investigated  as  to  their  applicability  in  our 
donu^in. 

Decision-MakinE  Limitations.  The  human  operator  decision  system  is  contained  in  a  set 
of  ndes  and  algorithms  that  relate  the  state  of  the  world  and  the  state  of  the  operator's 
knowledge  about  that  world  to  the  activation  of  behavior.  This  is  a  reasonable  stmcture 
and  we  have  recently  implemented  a  rule  browser  to  make  this  structure  visible  to  the 
analyst.  The  deficiency,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  the  basis  of  application  of  the  rules  is  too 
limited.  Currently,  the  system  makes  decisions  on  the  basis  of  a  single  event  or  a  single 
message.  To  capture  the  complexity  of  upper  echelon  tactical  behavior,  that  single-event 
basis  for  decision  will  need  to  be  expanded  to  include  patterns  of  behavior,  the 
accumulation  of  evidence,  and  a  decision- weighting  scheme  (e.g.,  evidential  reasoning, 
multi-attribute  decision-making,  or  weighted  rule  applications). 
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Memory.  We  believe  we  have  a  uniquely  developed  capability  to  expand  and 
improve  models  of  human  memory  in  high  information  load  conditions.  Using  the 
taxonomic  structure  of  world  representation,  we  can  implement  selective  short-  and  long¬ 
term  memory  strategies.  The  structure  to  investigate  such  phenomena  as  attention- 
narrowing  under  stress  or  short-term  memory  overload  is  available.  We  will  need  to 
expand  this  work  to  identify  the  methods  for  memory  manipulation  to  exploit  its  utility. 

Future  Research 

The  required  work  for  future  developments  in  the  evaluation  methodology  should 
consist  of  implementation  developments  and  model  developments. 

In  implementation,  we  feel  the  next  important  step  is  to  make  the  code  and  the  system 
more  portable.  To  do  this  we  suggest  moving  the  code  from  its  current  FLAVORS 
implementation  to  the  Common  LISP  Operating  System  (CLOS).  To  make  the  window 
system  equally  portable,  we  suggest  moving  the  window  system  to  the  Common  LISP 
Interface  Manager  (CLIM).  Further,  we  feel  that  the  system  can  be  easily  expanded  to 
interface  with  real  US  AF  C^  equipment  and  software,  or  be  used  to  investigate  the  impact 
of  GCI  in  the  network  wargaming  environment. 

In  terms  of  model  development,  the  inadequacies  of  the  current  model 
implementation  should  be  addiessed  by  expanding  the  current  models  and/or  developing 
new  models  for  the  C^  evaluation  environment.  This  nKxlel  development  should  include 
the  rigorous  "low-levei"  verification  and  validation  effort  previously  described.  Probably 
the  greatest  impact  on  C^  system  analysis  wiii  come  from  the  development  of  improved 
situation-based  models  of  decision-making  and  from  implenM;ntation  of  the  improved 
memory  models.  The  development  of  resource  and  communications  models  is  also  of 
obvious  benefit,  but  they  C(  nstitute  fewer  of  the  operations  undertaken  at  upper  echelons. 
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VDL  GLOSSARY 


ADIZ 

Air  Defense  Intercept  Zone 

AFHRL 

Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 

AI 

Air  Interdiction 

AIRT 

Automation  Impacts  Research  Testbed 

AOR 

Area  of  Responsibility 

ASO 

Air  Surveillance  Officer 

ASOC 

Air  Support  Operations  Center 

ATO 

Air  Tasking  Order 

BAI 

Batf  JeFsld  Air  Interdiction 

BBN 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newouia 

BRAIL^S 

Behavior  Representation  and  Human  Modelling  Systems 

CAP 

Combat  Air  Patrol 

CAS 

Oose  Air  Support 

CDIS 

Control  Display  Interface  System 

CLIM 

Common  LISP  Interface  Manager 

CLOS 

Common  LISP  Operating 

CRC 

Control  and  Rtpc.ting  Center 

CRP 

Control  and  Reporting  Post 

DCA 

Defensive  Counter  Air 

FACP 

Forward  Air  Coiitrol  Post 

FEBA 

Forward  Edge  Battle  Area 

FIFO 

First-in-First  out 

GACC 

Ground  Attack  Control  Capability 

GCI 

Ground  Controlled  Intercept 

GPSS 

General  Purpose  Simulation  System 

FLAVORS 

The  Symbolics  LISP  Machines  Object-Oriented  System 

HIP 

Human- In-Process 

HOS 

Human  Operator  Simulator 

ID 

Identification 
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LISP 


Programming  Language  that  Uses  List  Structures 


MCE 

MEZ 

Modular  Control  Equipment 

Missile  Engagement  Zones 

OCA 

OCM 

OCU 

Offensive  Counter  Air 

Operation  Control  Module 

RDGU 

ROE 

RTB 

Radar  Display  Graphics  Unit 

Rules  of  Engagement 

Return  to  Base 

SD 

SS 

SFO 

SLAMn 

Senior  Director 

Surveillance  Supervisor 

Search  Scope  Operators 

Simulation  Langu;  ge  for  Alternative  Modelling 

TACC 

TACS 

Tactical  Air  Control  Center 

Tactical  Air  Control  System 

USAF 

United  States  Air  Force 

V&V 

VACP 

VCAU 

Validation  &  Verification 

Visual,  Auditory,  Cognitive,  and  Psychomotor 
Voice  Communications  Auxiliary  Unit 

WAO 

WD 

Weapons  Assignr.ient  Officer 

Weapons  Directo/ 
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Vra.  APPENDIX 


APPENDIX  A:  SYSTEM  UTILITIES 

*  LUDD  MISCELLANY:  LUDD  also  contains  a  number  of  other  commonly  used 
packages  and  features.  The  COMMANDER  package  allows  the  simple  specification  of  a 
top-level,  keyboard-character  and  mouse-driven  command-loop  for  the  'jystem.  For 
instance,  in  the  HIP  system  there  are  two  separate  such  loops.  When  the  analyst's  view 
configuration  is  displayed,  keyboard  input  is  being  handled  by  a  COMMANDER  loot> 
that  handles  top-level,  system-like  commands.  When  the  human-in-the-loop 
configuration  is  being  shown,  a  separate  COMMANDER  loop  is  in  place  that  handles 
commands  appropriate  to  that  state. 

The  DATADIR  system  allows  the  definition  of  easy-to-maintain  directories  of  dat ' 
files  that  can  be  assigned  to  a  given  applications  system. 

The  SYSLOAD  package  is  a  Common  LISP  compatible  software  system 
specification  and  manipulation  tool  (i.e.,  analogous  to  the  Symbolics  Defsystem  or  the 
UNIX  MAKE  systenxs). 

The  ACT  package  supplies  the  basic,  underlying  stmeture  that  supports  the  activities 
(and  their  inference  engine  and  simulation)  on  which  the  human  models  are  based.  * 

•  WIREUP-CHILDREN:  In  this  pass,  each  object  is  responsible  for  first  creating  its 
children  objects  and  then  passing  to  each  of  them  in  turn  a  WIREUP-CHILDREN 
message  so  that  they  will,  in  turn,  create  their  cliildren. 

*WIR£UP-SIBS:  In  this  pass,  each  object  is  responsible  for  gaining  the  pointers  that 
it  needs  to  any  system  objects  to  which  it  is  connected  in  a  non-tree-like  mamier,  that  is, 
to  any  objects  which  are  not  its  direct  parent-  or  child-object(s).  The  present  object  can 
gain  these  new  objects  either  by  being  passed  such  objects  as  arguments  to  this  message 
or  by  "reaching  back  up/down  the  tree"  and  sending  its  parent/child  an  appropiiate 
message  (i.e.,  whatever  is  most  approprirte  for  its  and/or  the  system's  needs).  Once  it  has 
connected  itself  to  its  own  sibling  objects,  the  object  then  passes  the  message  on  to  its 
own  children  objects. 

♦  WIREUP-FINAL:  This  pass  is  used  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
achieve  all  necessary  connections  in  the  above  two  passes.  It  is  typically  not  needed. 
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*  INITIALIZE:  In  this  pass  the  object  is  responsible  for  initializing  its  state  (and  its 
child  cn's)  to  run  tlie  system. 

To  support  the  creation  of  the  various  system  objects,  a  GET-<N AME>  function  is 
defined  (using  the  DEFGETTER  form).  For  example,  associated  v/ith  the  HIP-MASTER 
is  a  GET-HIP-MASTBR  function.  The  GET-<NAME>  function  is  responsible  for  two 
things. 

First ,  if  the  object  has  already  been  created  (i.e.,  the  GET-<NAME>  function  has 
been  called  previously),  the  GET-<NAME>  function  simply  returns  the  object. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  a  regular  (i.e.,  non-master)  object  and  the  object  has  NOT 
been  created,  the  function  creates  the  object,  sends  it  a  "WIREUP-  CHILDREN"  message 
(thereby  creating  all  its  children-objects),  and  then  returns  the  object. 

If  the  object  is  a  MASTER  -object  and  it  has  been  created,  calling  the  function  simply 
returns  the  object  If  the  object  has  not  been  created,  this  function  behaves  slightly 
differently.  Besides  creating  the  object  and  sending  it  tlie  WIREUP-CHILDREN 
message,  it  also  sends  the  object  the  other  creation  an<t  initialization  messages  above. 
More  that  this  means  if  the  system  has  not  yet  been  created,  calling  the  GET-<NAME> 
function  M  A.rTER  object  (c.g.,  the  GET-HIP-MASTER  function)  will 

cause  the  '..'.o.  object  to  be  returned  with  the  complete  system  and  all  of  its 
component  objects  in  place  and  inidali/ed. 
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APPENDIX  B!  V&VDATA 


III  MMtei  LZ99i  flyntAxt  CoMMn*lii>pi  F*eJ(A7«i  C2;  BamasIO 


*  •OMMrlO*  I  •ATAOt  •  1  A* 

■OBTXXJK  TBACU  XXlXBOi  1 
mjtm  OIITIIXM  or  BOXli  0 
rtllWIT.T  rXORBM  OSBOl  6 
BQMHB  or  rnmm  s»juiBxa«  cBunsii  o 
■taan  or  ottbstb  dovbi  o 

DAtA  For  SiXlAd  VffAtllKA,  At  tiBA  of  Kill  I 
TOtAl  tlM  VrAMlAd  TOtAl  OlAtAIMA  TrAVAlAd 
lat.OOOAO  Oltf.AlMM 

C  a— m  i  iTf  ion-dAt  A 

BO  (TOtBX.  KOIMR  COMIDHB  1) 
OOBBXXOKt  10  tXCXB 
DOMYXOVi  10  TXaCB 
DOBAnOKi  10  TXCXB 
no  (TOTAL  BUnKB  COMBIWB 
DCMTXOHt  10  TXOtB 
DOVUTTOIIt  10  TZCKB 
OOBATXOMt  IC  TXCXB 
DOBATIOV;  10  TICKB 
kBS-OOOlS  DOXATXON:  10  TICKS 
kBK-C0019  DOXATXOHt  10  TICKS 
DOBATXOBt  10  TXCXB 
DOKATZOMt  10  TICKS 
WDl  (TOTAL  IRMBXX  COMffOllS  4) 

TOt  AC-00010  OOXATXOMt  10  TICKS 
TOi  AC-OOOIO  OUKATXOiri  10  TICKS 
TOi  AC-OOOlO  OOKATIOMr  10  TICKS 
TOt  AC-00010  OOKATIOlIt  10  TICKS 


TOi 

TAOC 

TOi 

TACC 

TOi 

CUDM 

no 

TOt 

so  1 

TOi 

MDl 

TOi 

ND2 

TOi 

MDl 

TOt 

AIKSJ 

TOi 

AZKBI 

TOi 

MDl 

TOi 

MDl 

CKBMMBISBR] 

DlAtAnoA  AbOYA  ADIS 

04S.  ssn 


CVXXT  MAMBI  "AeAAArio-i-AVAnt-lb** 

XOBTILA  TKACKS  XZLLBOt  1 
XOStlUB  TKACKS  KlUJtX)  OOTSZDB  Or  ADZZ .  0 
nucimLT  rxaHTXxs  osxDt  s 
miHBEK  or  SCALE  KXFAM8X0M  CHANGXSi  0 
inwEK  or  orrsKTS  done:  o 

OAtA  roff  XlllAd  TrACkSc  At  tiu  of  Kill; 


TOtAl  OiAtAnOA  TCAVAlAd 
013.40NM 


TotAl  Ti»A  TtAVAlAd 
113.90SAC 

ICAtiOO-dAtA 

80  (TOTAL  NOMBEK  C0»B<UM8  3) 
TOt  TACC  OOKATXON:  10  TICKS 
TOi  TACC  DQKAKIONi  10  TICKS 
rOi  MAO  OOKATZOMi  10  TICKS 

MAO  (TOTAX^  NOMKK  COMCUNB  8) 
SO  DOKAT'^ONi  10  TICKS 
MCI  DOKATION;  10  TICKS 
10  TICKS 

DOKATION:  10  TICKS 
DUKATION:  10  TICKS 
10  TICKS 
10  TZCXO 
10  TICKS 

(TOTAL  NOMBKK  CCNMCUNS  4) 
DOKAtXOKi  10  TICKS 
DOKATION t  10  TICKS 
DJKATZOMt  10  TICKS 
DOKATION I  10  TICKS 
DOKATXONt  10  ^:iCKS 
DOKATION:  10  TICKS 


TO  I 
TOt 

to  I 

TOt 
TO: 
TO  I 
to  I 
TO  I 


T  '  • 
Vf 
TOi 
TO  I 
TO  I 
TOj 


NDX  DOKATION  > 
AZIIBASS-00035 
AZRBASB-OOC39 
N03  DOKATION: 
WD3  OOKATXON: 
N03  OOKATZON: 

MD2 

A>:::-oco.ii 

AC-OC  1 
itC-00031 
AC-OOOSl 
AC-OOOSl 
AC-00091 


DlStAncA  Abov#  ADIZ 
044. 92MK 


KVRMT  MAIBi  •*inAwrlo-l-AA*Atit-2A* 

MOBTZLB  TKACKB  XILLUi  2 
aOSTILB  TKACKS  KXLLKB  OOfBZOB  OF  ADXSt  0 
nUCWDLT  riBMTKKS  OSXOi  « 

""  or  SCALB  IDCrrmiOM  CKUMBSi  0 
NnMBK  CF  OrrSRS  DCWBi  0 
DAtA  rot  KilloB  tCAets,  At  ttao  of  Kill: 

TotAl  tiaw  frooolotf  Total  OiotoBoo  TkatoIoM 
iBB.SOBoo  OIT.SOH 

iso.sobao  on.sm 


OlstABOA  ABooo  ABXB 
OSB.OiW 
OST.SnBI 
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Cl— wntnii‘lqii-4f 

cmMBMfti  m  <tDeu*  wnmm.  comma  s) 
TOi  «ACC  MMmWt  to  RCXa 
TOi  TACC  DOnnOKi  to  TXCXJ 
Toi  «—  DomnoMt  to  ncxo 

cMP—DMOii  no  neotti.  ra«n  com mia  it) 
Toi  ao  Doiumot  i  to  Txexa 

TOt  NDl  DQRASZOVi  10  TICXO 

TOt  Noa  OOMAZOVt  10  TZCKO 

Toi  AZM—B-oooaa  DcmaTzowt  to  tzcica 

toi  JucKuaB-oooaa  coMTXOMt  to  tt-cks 

TOt  «Di  00— noiit  to  Tzcxa 

toi  mi  DO— nous  lo  Tzcxa 

TOi  mi  DO— rzoni  lo  txcxb 

TOt  ax— a-oooaa  do— tzomi  to  ticks 
TO  I  mi  ooBanoMi  to  Tzaca 
TOt  mi  00— rzoKt  to  zzcxa 

COSNME— t  mi  (Toraz.  KOMm  COMfUNS  9) 
TOi  ac-000<3  00— TZOWi  10  TICKS 

TO:  aC-000<4  DO— TZONi  10  TICKS 
TO:  AC-OOOO  DO— TIOMt  10  TICKS 
TO:  AC-0a0<4  DO— TIOMt  10  TICKS 
TO:  AC-00063  DO— TIOMt  10  TICKS 
TOt  AG-00063  DO— TZOM:  10  TICKS 
TO:  AC-00064  DO— TIOMt  10  TICKS 
TOt  AC-00063  DO— TIOMt  10  TICKS 
TO:  AC-00063  DO— TIOMt  10  TICKS 


CVENT  MAMS:  ''itc«narlo-l-«v«nft-2b'* 

MOSTILE  T— CKS  KILLED:  2 
HOSTILE  T— CKS  KILXXO  OUTSIDE  OK  ADIZ:  0 
rHZEMDLT  riOHTEJUl  USED:  9 
MUHSEK  or  SCALE  EXPAMSIOH  CHAM0C8  r  0 

MU—  or  orrsETs  dome;  o 
0«ta  rer  Killed  Tracks,  at  tlma  of  Kill: 

Total  Tl—  Travslad  total  Distanes  Travalad  DitutaAca  Abova  ADIZ 
212.00S«c  023.56NM  040.02NM 

193.S0Sac  016.12NM  035.64NM 

Conaunicat ion-data 

C— MNE— t  SO  (TOTAL  MON— K  COMfUMS  3) 


TO: 

TACC 

DURATIOM 

f  10  TICKS 

TO: 

TACC 

DURATION 

1  10  TICKS 

TO: 

MAO 

DU— TIOMt 

10  TICKS 

IREMMEMBER: 

MAO  (TOTAL  NUMRER  COHHUNS  16] 

ro: 

SO  00— TIOMt  10  TICKS 

TO: 

VfOl 

CUM TIOMt 

10  TICKS 

?0: 

VfD2 

DU— TIOM 1 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

yro2 

OU— TIOMt 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

AIRBASE-00079 

DU— TXOM : 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AIRBASE-00079 

DU— TIOM : 

10 

TICKS 

TO; 

AIRBASE-00079 

DU— TIOM ; 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AIRBA5E-00079 

DU— tXOH : 

10 

TICKS 

TO; 

OU— TIOMt 

10  TICKS 

TO  : 

>rD2 

OU— TIOM: 

10  TICKS 

TO; 

WO  2 

DU— TIOMt 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

WD2 

DU— TIOM: 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

W02 

OU— TZOM: 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

WD2 

CU— TIOM: 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

W02 

OU— TIOMt 

iO  TICKS 

TO: 

WD2 

OU— TZOM: 

10  TICKS 

CREMMEMBER:  »rD2  (TOTAL  MT7KRKR  COMHUNS  10) 
TO:  AC-00076  DO— TIOMt  10  TICKS 

TO:  AC-0007a  DO— TIOMt  10  TICKS 

TO:  AC-00077  DO— TIOM-  10  TICKS 

TO:  AC-0007a  DO— TXOM:  10  TICKS 

TO:  AC-0aa77  DO— TlOMr  10  TICKS 

TO:  AC-00077  DO— TIOMt  10  TICKS 

TO;  AC-00076  PO— TIOMt  10  TICKS 

TO:  AC -000 7 7  D^mATION  :  10  TICKS 

TO:  AC-00077  00— TiOMi  10  TICKS 

TO:  AC-0007'>  DO— TXOM:  10  TICKS 
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I  4 

WOUtZXM  tMOES  KXXISD  OOWIM  OT  AAXSi  0 
FHT—lfT  rXOMBM  OUDi  7 

woMU  or  avTNBn  oomt  o 
Ofttft  ror  Killed  ttmakM,  mt.  timm  of  Xllli 
Totol  TiM  TsAVolod  Total  DiotoiUM  Trovolod 
UC.SOfM  014.94MC 

lat.SOdoo  017.44«l 

294.S0SM  027.C43M 

21S.00«o<t  023.  •»MI 

rn— inlfutlnn  iiti 

flD  (TOTAL  ntMBSft  CC4MDM4  3) 

TAOC  OOlUktZOVt  10  TXCX3 
DOMTZOMt  10  TZCTf 
NAO  OOKATZOKi  10  TZOCa 

(TOTAL  VOMn  COMffJNf  14) 


TOt 

T©i 

TOt 


TOi 

ao 

DOMkTZOWt 

10 

TXCX3 

TOt 

MDl 

DORATZOWt 

10 

TZCXS 

TOi 

IR>2 

DOMTZOWs 

10 

TZCX3 

TO  I 

AIABASB '00101 

OORATZOM: 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

A1RBA3B-00101 

DORATZONt 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

WDl 

DORATZONt 

10 

TZCXS 

TOt 

NDl 

DOKATZONt 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

WDl 

O'nUTZON: 

10 

TZCXS 

TOt 

AZMASE-00101 

OORATZOM: 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AZABASB-00101 

OORATZOM: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

WDl 

DORATZONt 

10 

TZCXS 

TOt 

WDl 

OORATZOM: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

WDl 

nURATIONt 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

WDl 

OORATZOM t 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

WDl 

CORATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

WDl 

OORATZOM ! 

10 

TICKS 

CREWMEMBER:  WDl 

(TOTAL  NUMBER 

COIWUN8  13) 

TOt 

AC«00100 

OORATZOM; 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00099 

OURATZON; 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-OOIOO 

DURATION; 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00099 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00099 

OURATZON t 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC-00099 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC-00099 

DURATION  t 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC-00099 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00099 

OURAVIOM: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00100 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC-00099 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00100 

DURATION : 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00099 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

Olotoaeo  Abovo  AOZI 
044.401M 
037. 2MM 
043. •9MH 
031.  iMM 


SVTNT  NAME:  " 9con*rio-l-ovont-3b'* 

H08T71X  TRACKS  KILLED:  4 
HOSTILE  TRACKS  KILLED  OUTSIDE  OE  ADZZ:  0 
TRIENDLY  rZGHTERJ  USED:  8 
NUMBER  or  SCALE  EXPANSION  CHANGES :  0 
NUNMBR  or  OrrsXTS  DONE:  0 
D«ct  I'oc  KilXod  Traoko,  at  tlao  of  Kill: 


Total  Tiao  Travoiod 
IXS.OOSac 
123 . 90SOC 
29S.00SOC 
234.30Soe 


Total  Dlatanea  Travalad 
014.37NM 
OIS. 44NM 
o33.ieim 
027. 48HN 


Coaouxiieation'-data 

CREMNEIOKR:  80  (TOTAL  HUMAER  COMCUMS  3) 


TO: 

TACC 

DURATION 

:  10  TICKS 

TOt 

TACC 

OURATIOM 

1  10  TICKS 

TOt 

MAO 

DURATION 1 

10  TICKS 

CRKWHBMURt 

WAO  (TOTAL  NUMBER  CUtMUNa  21] 

TOi 

SO  DURATION: 

10  TICKS 

TOt 

AIRBASX-OOIIS 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AIXBASB-00119 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

WDl 

DURATION  t 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

WD2 

DURATION t 

10  TICKS 

TOi 

AXRBA8E-00115 

DURATION t 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

WD2 

DURATION: 

10  TICKS 

Olatanco  Abovo  ADZZ 
049.90MH 
033.02MM 
075. 95NM 

049. 89NN 
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TOi  JkXMnflB-«CllS  DOMitXOVi  10  TXCKS 
TOi  Amus-oeiis  dwaskovi  lo  tiacs 
toi  ma  ooButcoifi  lo  txcm 

TOi  IID3  OQKASXOVi  10  TXGXa 

Toi  mm  umammt  lo  nan 

TOi  aoa  Donsnai  lo  rten 

TOi  Aumn-ooiis  domtxoiii  lo  Tzcn 

TOi  juman-oeiis  DowiTXOVt  lo  tzcu 

TO  I  ma  Donncaii  lo  rzcica 

TOi  1102  ponncaii  lo  tzcn 

Tot  noa  oamaTXOHi  lo  tzcico 

TOi  ma  DOMTiom  lo  tzcu 

TOi  ND2  DOmiTZOHt  10  TICKS 
TO  I  NOa  DOKKTZOIfi  10  TICKS 
amnoMsm  woa  (TOTJu.  wmbk  comidiis  i?) 

TO  I  AC*OOXXl  OOMSTIOKt  10  TICKS 
TOi  AC-OOIXO  DOKKTZOMt  10  TICKS 
TO  I  SC-OOIXO  DOKATXOVt  10  TICKS 
TOt  AC-OOIXI  DUKATIOMi  10  TICKS 
TOt  AC-OOlXO  DOKSTZONi  10  TICKS 
TOi  JkC-OOlXO  DDKSTXOHt  10  TICKS 
TOt  AC-OOlXO  DOKATIOH;  10  TICKS 
tOi  AC-OOlXO  OOKATZONt  10  TICKS 
TOt  AC-OOllO  DURATIOMt  10  TICKS 
TOf  AC-00121  OURATZOKt  10  TICKS 
to  I  AC-OOIXI  DOKATIONt  10  TICKS 
TOt  AC*00121  DOKATIOSI:  10  TICKS 
TOI  AC-OOIXX  DOKATZOMt  10  TICKS 
TOt  AC-OOlll  OnKATIOMi  10  TICKS 
TOl  AC-OOlll  DOKATIOM:  10  TICKS 
TOi  AC-00111  DOKATION:  10  TICKS 
TO  I  AC-OOlll  OOKATIOMt  10  TICKS 


CVBMT  KAMBt  ^flOttnArlo-a-AVAnt-lA** 

H08TZUE  TIIACKS  KIUXD;  1 
ROSTZLJe  TKACXS  KIXJJBO  OUTSIDE  Or  ADZZi  0 
nUCKlfDLY  rZOaTKIUI  USED  I  6 
NUMBEK  or  SCAtE  EXVAESIOIf  CKAMOESt  0 

HuiMK  or  orrsETS  Donst  o 
0«t«  For  Klllwi  TrsoAs#  «t  timm  ot  Kllli 
tot«i  TUm  Tr«^«l4»d  totAl  Distanctt  Tr*v«l*<l  Distano*  Abova  ADIS 
lOS.GOSao  01S.13KN  OSS. SINN 

Comwnl  cat  lon-0«ta 

CKEKMENEEKi  $D  (TQTAX  NUMBEK  COMfUNS  3) 

TO:  TACC  DOKATIOK:  10  TICKS 
TOl  TACC  OUKATZOMt  10  TICKS 
TOl  HAO  DUKATZOMi  10  TICKS 

CREKKEMEEKt  «AO  <TOTAI*  NUMBER  COMMONS  12) 

TOl  SO  OUKATZONi  10  TICKS 
TOl  KDl  OUKATZONi  10  TICKS 

TO  I  MD2  DUKATZOMi  10  TICKS 

TO:  MDI  DUKATZOMi  10  TICKS 

TOl  AXKKASC-OOISO  DUKATZOMi  10  TICKS 
TOl  AIRBASE-OOISO  DUKATZOMi  10  TICKS 
TOl  WDl  DUKATZOMi  10  TICKS 

TOl  NOl  DUKATZOMi  10  TICKS 

TCi  WDl  OUKATZONi  10  TICKS 

TO  I  WDl  OUKATZONi  10  TICKS 

TOl  WDl  DUKATZOMi  10  TICKS 

TOl  WOl  OUKATZONi  10  TICKS 

CKKMMDMKi  WDl  (TOTAX.  MUWBK  COIOfUMS  I) 

TOl  AC-0013S  DUKATZOBt  10  TICKS 
TOl  AC-0012S  OUKATZOMt  10  TICKS 
TOl  AC-QOiaS  DUIlATXOM:  10  TICKS 
TOl  AC-OOXaS  DUKATZOMi  10  TICKS 
TOl  AC-0013S  D(9ATIOMi  10  TICKS 
TOl  AC-OOXaS  DUKATIOMi  10  TICKS 
TOl  AC-OOXaS  DUKATZOMi  10  TICKS 
TOl  AC-OOXaS  OURAtZOVi  10  TICKS 


BVEMT  MAMIt  *auawrla-a-araat*lB* 

BOSTZLE  TKACXS  XZXi.BO:  1 
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ccMirxLB  nuact  mxcD  omzoi  or  aoxsi  o 
■nfiiT  rxamaui  mbdi  < 
KTiMm  or  rcmis  muMxow  csunui  o 
mMM  or  orr«xt»  ooimt  o 

Data  ror  KlXlad  Yraolui,  «t  tlM  of  Xllli 
Total  TijM  Travalad  Total  Olatanoo  Ttavalod 
L4S.00rM  01«.I3NN 

Coaauni  eat  loa»4ata 

CMnmSMKRt  so  (TOBU;.  MDMBn  CCMCOMS  3) 

TO  I  TAcc  oaKArzari  lo  tzcks 

TOt  TACC  DOMTXOVt  10  TICXA 


TOt 

mo 

OtaiATZONi 

1C 

TICKS 

ENNBMSKt 

no  <Touu.  mnapn  comiuns  121 

TOt 

so 

DOKATZONt 

10  ' 

TZC3UI 

TOi 

NDl 

OOKATZONi 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

ND2 

DOKATZOMt 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

Noa 

DOKATZOHt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

A2KBSJIS-001S4 

DUKATIOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AIKBASB-00134 

DOKATION  t 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

N02 

DOKATZOMt 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

ND2 

DOKATZOMt 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

woa 

DOKATXORi 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

ND2 

DOKATION t 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

WD2 

DOKATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

ND2 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

CMtnCEMBKR:  MD2 
TOt  AC-00143 
TOt  AC-00143 
TOt  AC-00143 
TO:  AC-00143 


(TOTAl  MtIMBBR  COMCUNS  4) 
DORATXOMt  10  TICKS 
DUKATlOMt  10  TICKS 
DOKATIOMt  10  TICKS 
DOKATZOMt  10  TICKS 


eVKNT  NAMt:  "ocanario-l-avant-la" 

BOSTItK  TKACKS  KILLIED :  2 
HOSTILE  TKACKS  KXLIJCO  OUTSIDE  OF  ADIZ:  0 
rKIENDLT  rZGRTSRS  USED:  5 
NOKBEK  or  SCALE  EXPAMSZOM  CHANGES:  0 

iroioEX  or  orrsETS  oonk:  o 
Data  For  KlllaO  TracAa^  at  tluo  of  Kill: 

Total  Tima  travalad  total  Diatanca  Travalad 
034.00Sae  011.7SIIN 

143.008ac  017.73IIN 

C oamuni c at  ion-data 

CKEWKEKBEK:  SO  (TOTAL  NUMUK  COWfOKS  3) 

TO:  TACC  DOKATION:  10  TICKS 
TO:  TACC  DOKATION:  10  TICKS 
TO:  HAO  DOKATION:  10  TICKS 

CKEIfKEMBEK:  WAO  (TOTAL  NTmBKK  C0HMUN5  8) 

TO:  SO  DOKATION:  10  TICKS 
TOt  NDI  DOKATION:  10  TICKS 

TO:  WD2  DOKATION:  10  TICKS 

TO:  AZKBASE-00171  DOKATION i  10  TICKS 
TO:  AIKBASC-00171  DOKATION:  10  TICKS 
TO:  VTDl  DOKATION:  10  TICKS 

TO:  WOl  DOKATION:  10  TICKS 

TO:  WDl  DOKATION:  10  TICKS 

CKEWMEHBBK:  WDl  (TOTAL  NOMHEK  COMMONS  9) 


TD 

AC-00164 

DOKATION : 

10 

TICKS 

”0  : 

AC-C0166 

DOKATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00167 

DURATION  t 

10 

TICKS 

TO; 

AC-00166 

DURATION ; 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00167 

DOKATION 1 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00167 

DOKATION 1 

10 

TICKS 

TO; 

AC-00167 

DUKATIONt 

10 

TICKS 

TO  : 

AC-00166 

DOKATION 1 

10 

tICKS 

TOi 

AC-00146 

DOKATION t 

10 

TICKS 

CVENT  NAM'  '•oacarxo-2-avant-2b'* 

HOSTILE  TKACKS  KILLED:  2 
HOSriLZ  TKACKS  SILLED  OUTSIDE  OF  ADIS:  0 

IHXSMDLY  rXCMTEKS  OSBD:  S 
miMEEK  or  ’ICALE  EXSAMS  on  CEAMOKSt  0 

NOIflEK  or  '"‘*rSBT8  DONS:  0 


m 


Dlatanoa  Above  ADIS 
OSS.tlHM 


Distanea  Abova  ADZE 
055.261M 
05S.20IW 


For  XllM  tMkm,  At  tiM  •t  xilli 

tlM  tciPfclaA  tmtmX  OlafcaaM  TravttJUd 

OM.OMm  ^^O.^nM 

140.fl0«M  017.S4MM 

Cq— — 

CHRMMni  SD  tmni.  WMBM.  COiMini*  3) 

70i  TAOe  MMFXOtfi  10  TXGXft 
TOi  CAOC  OOMnOMi  10  TZCIC9 


roi  woo  oowtfxoo 


TOi  00 
TOi  WOl 
TOi  NOa 
TOt 
tOi 
TOi 
TOi 
TOi 


woa 

woa 

Noa 


10  TZCXO 

<TOtAO 

10  TXCXO 
10  Tzcsea 
10  TXCRO 
OOKOTZOWi 
DORATXOOt 
10  TICSO 

10  rzdu 

10  Tzau 


oowonooi 
OOKOTZOItt 
1-00101 
1-00101 
DOOtOTZOMi 
DOMTZQIIt 

ocnukTZooi 


10  TXCXO 
10  TICKS 


t  ttoa  (TOTAL  MOMKSW  COMIOMS  7) 


TOt 

AC-0017S 

OORATZOKi 

10 

TZeXS 

TOi 

AC-OOlOO 

OORATZONt 

10 

TZCXS 

TOl 

AC-00100 

QORATZOMt 

10 

TICKS 

TO! 

AC-0017S 

OORATZOMt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-OOlOO 

OORATZOMt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00170 

OORATZOKi 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00179 

OORATZOK: 

10 

TICKS 

DistAnoq  Abovq  AOZt 
0S3.33IM 
0S7 . OOMN 


mmr  IUXB:  ^ao^aArlo-a-qvqnt-aA** 

aoOTZLE  TRACKS  KILLED;  4 
ROSTZLS  TRACKS  KILLED  OOTSIDE  OF  ADIZ :  O 
rRinrDLT  rZOBTXRS  OSZD:  6 
tUniBKR  or  SCALE  EXRAMSIOU  CHAMOES  i  0 
NtnOKR  or  OrrSETS  dome:  o 
Data  For  Killad  Trades,  at  tlM  of  Kill: 

Total  Tima  Travalad  Total  Oistanea  TravalaO 


lOS.OOSae 
ISl.OOSae 
2SS  .  SOSac 
ISl.OOSae 

C  OMBNA 1  cat  i  on-data 


012. 40HM 
017.03NM 
OaO.SSNM 
0a3.17HM 


CREWMKIMKt  SO  (TOTAL  WOMnOl  CQtOtOKB  3) 


TOt 

TACC 

OORATXON 

:  10  TICKS 

TO  I 

TACC 

OORATIOM 

t  10  TICKS 

TO! 

WAO 

DORATZOH : 

10  TICKS 

(.'FEWHEMBER : 

HAO  (TOTAL  HUMBER  COMMUM5  131 

TOs 

SO  1 

SURATZOHi  10  TICKS 

TO; 

AIRAASE-00191 

OURAT...ON: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AZRBASE'00191 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

HOI 

DURATION : 

10  TICKS 

TOi 

WP2 

DURATION: 

10  TICKS 

TOi 

AIRAtaSE '•00191 

OUKATIOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

WTl 

DURATION: 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

axroase-ooioi 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO  1 

AXRBASE-00191 

DURATION; 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

HOI 

DURATION: 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

HDl 

DURATION: 

10  TICKS 

TOi 

HOI 

DURATION) 

10  TICKS 

TOi 

HDl 

DURATION  1 

10  TICKS 

CREWMENBCRt  KOI  (TOTAL  NUKKER  COHKUNS  14) 


TO: 

AC-001S4 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-OOliC 

DURATION; 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-001S7 

OORATXOr>: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-001S4 

DURATION  < 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-001S7 

DURATION : 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-OOISS 

DURATION I 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-001S7 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-001S7 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-0019< 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-001S7 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-001S< 

DURATION. 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-001t4 

DURATION; 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-001S7 

DURATION : 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-001S7 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

Dlatanca  ALova  ADZZ 
oaa.aoNM 
04S.37NM 
0<4. 6710f 
070.0tMM 
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i»>a 

■OMZLB  nacss  XILLBOi  4 
HMTXUI  SIACn  rOMD  OWM  QT  ADISi  0 
nWOLT  rZ«B»J  OCBPi  < 

HiMn  or  acMfl  K»ju»xav  nniwaaii  o 
aman  or  ottmts  oo«ni  o 

DAtA  roz  Killad  TCAOltA,  At  tiSA  of  Kill! 

TetAl  SlM  TZAVAlAd  TotAl  OlAtAnoA  rzA^lAd 

33<.00Sac  OSft.CTUN 

133.S0«M  01S.7CIM 

QM.  OQSag  0X1.S7XM 

232.S03«o  oa7.43HM 

CoAAAinl  aation-dAtA 

30  <COnU*  MtPMISK  COMOntt  3) 

ubcc  DoitAnoiit  10  rxcxj 

TOi  TACC  DOUlZXOMt  10  TICIU 
TOi  muO  DCm&TZOMt  10  TTCKS 

MhO  <tO«U.  unnOBOl  CG»fMt*MS  ID 


TOi 


TOi 

SO 

OOBASXOMt 

10  ' 

rxcics 

TOi 

NDl 

OOBATXOIIi 

10 

TICKS 

COt 

woa 

DOBATI^t 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AIRAASB«00204 

OORATIOHi 

10 

TICKS 

TO  I 

AIRaASE-00204 

OOMTZONt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

W02 

DURATIOIIf 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

•roa 

OOBATIOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

woa 

OOBATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AllUUBK-00104 

OtntATION  I 

10 

TICKS 

TO! 

iroa 

OOBATXOIIt 

10 

TICKS 

TO* 

froa 

DOVATXONt 

10 

TICKS 

nfMEm&Ai  Koa 

(TOTLL  HUMBER 

CQMMUNS  IS) 

TOi 

AC*0020a 

DURATION:  lU 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00203 

DURATION:  10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00203 

DORAriON:  10 

VICKS 

TOi 

AC-002Q2 

DURATION:  10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00203 

DURATXOM:  10 

TIC«S 

TOi 

AC-00202 

DOtlATXON:  10 

TICKS 

TO: 

Ac-ooao3 

DURATION:  10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00303 

DUK^.tX0H;  10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-Q0209 

OORATZOM:  10 

TICKS 

TCi 

AC-00209 

DURAtXONi  10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00202 

DORAXXON:  10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-00209 

OURATZOM:  10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-0ua02 

OUHATKnii  10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AC-CQ209 

DURATION  I  10 

TICKS 

ro: 

AC-00209 

DURATION:  10 

TICKS 

DlAtAaeo  AboTO)  ADIS 
0«3.20IM 
043.14WI 
03tf.il»l 
0$4.41ICN 


SVENT  NAME:  '* JCAOArio-3-AVAnt-3b’* 

HOOTXXX  TlUiCXS  ICXLXJCD:  1 
HOSTILE  TRACKS  KXUXO  OOTSIOE  OF  ADI2:  0 
rRXDfCLT  ri<3HTCRS  USED  r  d 
NITMBER  OiT  SCALE  CXVAMSXOII  CHANGES:  Q 
NtMER  or  OrrSETS  DONE^  0 
D«ta  For  Killod  TZACkA,  At  tlao  of  Kill: 

TotMl  riniA  TrftVAlod  TotAl  DlotAnco  Trsvolod 
294.50SAC  030.05NN 

2''2.90S«c  032.17NM 

193. 90/;*c  Oli.  12NM 

112.90SAC  O13.20HM 


z  o  menu  n  1.  c  « 1 1  o  n d  *  t  A 

CRENKEKBER:  SO  (TOTAL  NUMBER  COIMUNS  3) 


TO; 

TACC 

DURATION 

:  10  TICKS 

TO: 

TACC 

DURATION:  10  TICKS 

TO: 

VfAO 

OUMTZONt 

10  TICKS 

CrXNMEiaUCR: 

NAO  (TOTAL  HUMBER  CONMUNS  14 1 

TO; 

SD 

DURATION: 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

AXRAASE-00317 

DURATION  1 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

AIRBASE  '«^0217 

DURATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

NUl 

DURATION  1 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

WD* 

DURATION  t 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

AXRBASB-00217 

DURATION : 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

NDa 

DURATION: 

1C  TICKS 

TO: 

AIRBASE-00217 

DURATION  I 

10 

TICKS 

TO: 

irD2 

DURATION: 

10  TICKS 

TO: 

WD2 

DURATION: 

10  TICKS 

OlAtuncA  AtoovA  ADI2 
097.2tlM 
073  .  ClIBI 
793. 9AIM 
094. 4»im 
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TOi  MMSZOKt  10  tZCXO 

TOi  HOa  OOHtlSICVi  10  TXCIU 

TOi  Hoa  Donisxait  lo  rxcxo 

TOt  Ifoa  DORlSZOMi  10  TXCU 


CffBM 

MBti  wa 

(TOKIL  VQM 

HK 

COIIPI 

TOt 

ac-ooais 

OIMTXOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

ae-opai* 

OORAtXQIIi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-0021S 

omxXOMr 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

&e-aoaia 

DOKATZOWi 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC'Ooai.* 

DORATZOHt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC'OOaK 

OimATZOHi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

ae-ooais 

DOTATZOMt 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

ae-ooai* 

OOKATZONt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

jkC'Ooais 

OORATZOKi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

jkc-ooai< 

DOKATXGWi 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

jLC'Ooai* 

OOKATZmi 

10 

TICKS 

eVEMt  tajmi  *'*o«o*rio-3**v«nt-34** 

■oofiLs  raicxo  kilixoi  4 
HOOTZLE  nUCKS  KZLtXO  OOT8ZOC  or  ADIZ:  0 

rmznroLT  rzoanas  osiDt  • 
HVtatn  or  ocux  cxtamoioh  chamgss:  o 
NomcR  or  orrsxrs  dohs:  o 

34t4  ror  Killed  TrAcIta,  ac  tlnw  of  Kill: 

TotAl  flaw  Travaiad  Total  Dlotenco  travolod 
230.  ZOOM  02C.»tNM 

203.000oa  Oaa.tSNM 

ISl.OOOoo  017.S3NM 

000.900OO  0I1.75NM 

C  oflBMni  eat  i  on  •dot  4 

CnCNNBlUlti  SD  (TOTAL  MUKBXA  COMHUNS  3) 

TOi  TACC  DCmATZOHi  10  TZCKS 
TOi  TACC  DORATZOUi  10  TICKS 
TOi  WAO  OOKATZOIIi  10  TICKS 
CWCNIKMSKi  rAO  (TOTAL  KUNBCK  COMfUNS  22) 


TOi 

SD 

OaKATIOWi 

10 

TZGXS 

TOi 

WDI 

OORATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

ffD2 

DOKATZOKi 

10 

tZCKS 

TOi 

A2MUL«(-00232 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

Ai3IHUrB'00232 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AzmMS-ooa32 

OOKAVXOWi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AXMaM-aa232 

OOKATZONt 

10 

TZCKS 

TOi 

WDl 

DOKATIOV' 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

ma 

DOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

iro3 

DOKATIOilIt 

10 

TICK* 

TO: 

Noa 

DOVATIONi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

Noa 

DOKATZONi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

•TDl 

DOKATION: 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

m)i 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

BlMaSB-00232 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

A2IWMB-00232 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TZCKS 

TOi 

WDI 

OOKATZOK: 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

•VDl 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TZCKS 

TO: 

WCl 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TZCKS 

TO* 

WOl 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

WDl 

OaKATIOWt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

WOl 

OOKATZOMI 

10 

TICKS 

CKKWMBf  KKi  WOl 

(TOTAL  MOMBK 

COMfONS 

12) 

TOi 

AC-00337 

OOKATXOWt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-0a327 

DOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

Ac-ooa20 

DOKATZOWi 

10 

TICKS 

TDl 

AC-00a27 

DOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-a032S 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

Ac-«a3a7 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-ooaaT 

DOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

Ae-ooaa7 

DOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TDl 

Ac-ooaao 

DORATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

ac-ooaai 

DOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-0033T 

DOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC-00a33 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

dSPMKI 

MB)  Moa 

(TOTAL  MOM 

■K 

COMCOMS 

2) 

TOi 

Ac-ooasx 

DOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00331 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

Diataneo  Abovo  AOIZ 

oso.asioc 

09S.1CMC 
0S3.34MM 
091 . 47MH 
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IVBMt  mat 

■OOTXia  KZZXBOl  2 

■MTXLI  tlUhClM  TTiygl  OOnXDX  OT  ADXIi  0 

rKxmxiT  rzoBCBtf  osxoi  s 
mnan  or  sauji  mjasiow  cB&waui  o 
mam  or  crmtu  dombi  o 

0«t«  ror  IClllAd  Sraolta,  «t  tiM  or  Klllt 
TotAl  Tin  Trov«i.«d  Totftl  Dlotooo*  Trovwlod  Dlotwieo  Mtoav  Mil 
I22.00«*c  014.40101  033. •AM 

llt.SOtec  014.11101  04t.C31W 

CooBunioAt  ioa-d*tft 

atnoaiantt  oo  (fow.  iraian  coMmiis  3) 

TOt  CftCC  DOMXXOOt  10  TICKS 
TOi  TACC  DatATZOMt  10  TICKS 
TOt  MAO  DOKATZOMi  10  TICKS 

cMmauani  mao  (total  homobk  comcuiis  I) 

TOt  SD  DOKATZOMt  10  TIC3CS 
TOi  MDl  OOBATZOMt  10  TICKS 
TOi  WD2  OOBATZOMt  10  TICKS 
TOi  AXKAASB-00247  OOllATXOM;  10  TICKS 
TOt  AZMBASS-00247  DOKATXOMi  10  TICKS 
TOt  MD2  DOBATIONt  10  TICKS 
TOt  002  OOBATZOMt  10  TICKS 
TOt  MD2  OOBATZOMt  10  TICKS 
CSXNMBiaSB:  MD2  (TOTAL  NOMBSA  COMMONS  8> 


TOt 

AC-0024S 

OOBATZOMt 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC-00245 

OOBAtZONt 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC-0024S 

DOBATZCMt 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC-00244 

OOBATZOMt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00245 

DOBATIONt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-'00244 

DOBATIONt 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC-00244 

OOBATZOMt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00243 

DOBATIONt 

10 

TICKS 

rVBNT  HAMBt  "•e«nArlo*3*«v«nt<-2A** 

HOSTILE  TKACKS  KILLED;  2 
HOSTILE  TKACKS  KILXXO  OOTSZDB  Or  AOZZi  0 
miEMOLT  riOHTKBS  OSEO  i  5 
NONBXK  or  SCALE  EXTAMSIOM  CHANCES:  0 
NOMKB  or  OrrSEtS  done;  0 
D«C«  Tor  Killad  Trsoks*  «t  tla*  of  Klllt 
Total  Tiaa  Tcavolod  Total  Dlotanoo  Travolad  Olatanoa  Al>ova  ADIS 
124.00S«c  014.44NM  034.3SMN 

143.S08ac  0L7.1SNN  084.SS)M 

CoaBwnieation*data 

CKEMKEMEEB:  SD  (TOTAL  NOMEEB  COMMONS  3> 

70:  TACC  OOAATZOM:  10  TICKS 
TO;  TACC  DOBATIONt  10  TICKS 
TO:  MAO  DOBATXOMi  10  TICKS 
CBEMMEMECBi  NAO  (TOTAL  MOtaSB  COMMONS  9) 

TO;  SD  DOBATIOM:  10  TICKS 
TO;  MDl  OORATIONi  10  TICKS 
TO:  MD2  DOBATICMi  10  TICKS 
TO:  AIBBASE-002S7  OOBAtlON;  10  TICKS 
tOi  AXBaASE-002S7  DOBATZON;  10  TICKS 
TO:  MDl  DORATIOMi  10  TICKS 
TOi  MDl  DOBATIONt  10  TICKS 
TOt  MDl  DOBATIOM  I  10  TICKS 
TOi  AIBBASB-O0237  LOBATZOMi  10  TICKS 
CBENMENEEBt  MDl  (TOTAL  MOiaSB  COWlOMS  10) 


TOi 

AC-00232 

DOBATZOHi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00232 

DOBATIOM  1 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00283 

OOBATZOMt 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-002S3 

DOBATZOHi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00253 

OOKATZOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-00233 

DOBATXOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AC-003S2 

DOBATZON  t 

10 

TICKS 

TOi 

AG-002t3 

DOBATIOM  1 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC-003S3 

DDBATIOMi 

10 

TICKS 

TOt 

AC-002S2 

DOBATXOMi 

10 

TICKS 
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